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Servile work is forbidden because it is opposed to the 
general purpose of Sunday observance. The origin of the law 
1s found in Christian custom. 

Il The distinction between “ servile ” and “ liberal ’”’ work. 


III The customary interpretation of the law may modify the 
rigid distinction between “ servile”? and “ liberal.” 


IV Gravity of matter is necessary for grave sin. 
V Reasons which excuse the faithful from observing the law. 


deal about Sunday observance. The old civil law 

which inflicted penalties upon Sabbath-breakers 

has never been repealed, but it has fallen into 
abeyance in many points, whilst in others its terms have 
been more closely defined by laws limiting such things 
as the sale of drink and the opening of public places of 
amusement. It seems an opportune moment to recall 
the law of the Church with regard to the observance of 
Sunday. In order to reduce the question to manageable 
limits, the present discussion will take no direct account 
of the duty incumbent on Catholics of sanctifying Sunday 
by hearing Mass, nor will it deal directly with forbidden 
‘forensic ’’ occupations, in law court or market. The 
problems connected with these questions are not very 
pressing and most cases can easily be solved. But priests 
are continually being asked to settle doubts of conscience 
turning upon the lawfulness of doing “ servile ’’ work, 
and there exists no more fruitful subject for hair-splitting 
casuistry than the solution of these doubts. The 
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faithful expect a straight answer, and are not vastly 
interested in the history of the law and the principles 
involved. But none of these cases can be solved by a 
kind of moral instinct. They are determined on certain 
principles, although the mind may pass so rapidly 
through the various stages of enquiry that the principles 
themselves may become a little obscure. It will be 
found, on analysis, that a practical and a categorical solu- 
tion is reached by a series of rapid reflections on the 
following points: (1) Is the chief purpose of the law, the 
sanctification of Sunday, liable to be frustrated by the 
occupation in question? (2) Is the occupation servile of 
its nature? (3) Is it an occupation which, secluso 
scandalo, is permitted by custom? (4) If it is clearly for- 
bidden work, is there sufficient gravity of matter to con- 
stitute a grave sin? (5) Is the person excused from 
observing the law owing to a proportionately grave 
cause # 
I 


We must first examine, briefly, the nature of the whole 
law regarding the sanctification of Sunday. Otherwise 
any attempt to define it, from the aspect of servile work, 
will appear arbitrary and meaningless. The nature of 
most things can best be perceived from their purpose, 
and the purpose of the law forbidding servile work is to 
facilitate the service of God. Man is bound by the 
natural law of his being to devote some part of his time 
to the service of God, an obligation which was defined 
more closely by the extremely rigid positive enactments 
of the Jewish law, and under the Christian dispensation 
by the laws of the Church. These laws, though imme- 
diately derived from a religious human authority, rest 
ultimately, in their principle, on a natural or divine law, 
which was interpreted in one way by the Mosaic enact- 
ments and in another way by the enactments of the 
Church. The Old Law was merely a figure of the New. 
Not only is the day itself changed from the last to the first 
day of the week, but the method of observance is also 
changed by the introduction of a milder and more elastic 
discipline. We are no longer held by the minutia of the 
Jewish Sabbatical law, just as we are no longer held to 
the sanctification of the Jewish Sabbath day. 


It is precisely on this point that Catholic practice differs 
from the primitive Protestant observance. The latter 
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approximates to the Jewish law and forbids many things 
on Sunday because Moses forbade them on Saturday. It 
is a tendency against which the Church has always pro- 
tested, as, for example, in the Third Council of Orleans, 
which declared that the popular custom against travel- 
ling, cooking food and other domestic work was a Jewish 
rather than a Christian observance.' The Church, 
having in mind the sanctification of Sunday; forbids 
certain kinds of occupation which, for the majority of 
people, are liable to withhold their minds from the service 
of God. There are other reasons for the law which, while 
secondary, are closely connected with this purpose: to 
protect the labourer from becoming a beast of burden; 
to give some opportunity for the quiet enjoyment of 
family life; to secure a period, not only for rest and 
recreation, but for the higher mental activities proper to 
the dignity of human beings. The law of the Church has 
all these purposes in view, but they are subordinated to 
the chief purpose of sanctifying one day in the week by 
devoting it to the service of God. 


It is essential, at the outset, to consider the general 
character of forbidden occupation in its proper setting, 
in order that a judgment concerning servile work may 
be given with some sense of proportion. I am not 
unmindful of the axiom “ finis precepti non cadit sub 
precepto.’’ The law forbids servile work sub precepto. 
A person who abstains from servile work keeps the law 
even though he may offend against the virtue of religion 
in other ways. But there is considerable danger that the 
conscience of the faithful may become somewhat phari- 
saical on the point, with the result that while keeping the 
letter of the law which forbids servile work, they fail to 
sanctify Sunday by spending their time in other occupa- 
tions which are completely at variance with the whole 
spirit of the law. It is a point which confessors should 
remember, when assisting penitents to solve doubts of 
conscience arising from that aspect of Sunday observance 
which is concerned solely with avoiding servile work. 


If the dominant purpose of the law is kept in mind, 
we can readily perceive that its subordinate purposes, for 
example, amusement and recreation, are liable to be 
exaggerated. I will cite two recent instances of episeopal 
prohibition of activities, which are clearly not servile, 


‘Vacant and Mangenot, Vol. IV. Col. 1313. 
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but which tend to frustrate the chief purpose of the law. 
The first is contained in a collective pastoral letter issued 
a couple of years ago, and signed by the seventeen 
bishops of the Provinces of Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa. 
It protests against the profanation of Sunday by devoting 
the day to pleasures and amusements, even those of an 
otherwise harmless character, even those organized for 
charitable purposes, and it concludes : ‘‘ By our authority 
and in conformity with Catholic tradition and our Con- 
ciliar laws, we remind all Catholics that they are under 
a grave obligation not to frequent places organized by 
commercial and financial interests, and we formally 
forbid the faithful of our dioceses to organise any amuse- 
ment, for which entrance money is paid, even when the 


proceeds are to be devoted to religious and charitable 
works.’” 


The second instance is an instruction issued by the 
Bishop of Treves, telling the clergy to oppose all outdoor 
excursions, gymnastic fétes, and sporting events on 
Sunday morning. These practices are forbidden, not 
precisely because they result quite often in people missing 
Mass, but because the custom of hearing a hurried early 
Mass, or attending a crowded chapel in some pleasure 
resort, while fulfilling the precept of Sunday Mass, is not 
in keeping with a proper sanctification of the day.° 


These two instances are instructive, because the things 
forbidden do not come under the category of forbidden 
work; lucrative occupation is not; amusement and sport 
certainly are not. All Catholic Colleges in this country 
encourage sports and games on Sunday. They are for- 
bidden in the localities mentioned because the bishops, 
whose province it is to rule the Church of God, judge that 
these lawful pursuits are being abused to such an extent 
that the sanctification of the day is threatened, and the 
Christian conscience offended by these departures from 
good sound Catholic custom. 


This leads us to a point which is of capital importance 
for the correct interpretation of the law forbidding servile 
work, namely, the force of custom. ‘‘ Observantia diei 
dominice in nova lege succedit observantie sabbati, non 
ex vi precepti legis, sed ex constitutione Ecclesie et ex 


2 Documentation Catholique, 1928, Vol. XIX, p. 363. 
* Documentation Catholique, 1925, Vol. XIV, p. 916. 










































BONDMEN OR FREE? 337 
consuetudine populi Christiani.’’* There can be no doubt 
that the conviction that certain occupations were wrong 
on Sunday arose spontaneously from a deep Christian 
instinct. As Fr. Zimmerman noted, in the February 
issue,° a moral obligation in the matter was recognized 
long before a legal obligation was established. The 
Christian custom was sanctioned and explained by Con- 
ciliar decrees, and interpreted by theologians and 
canonists, but I have no doubt in my own mind that a 
correct observance of the law, even at the present day, 
must depend very largely on the accepted custom of 
localities. | We can never afford to lose sight of this 
important element in coming to a judgment concerning 
servile work. The custom permitting certain kinds of 
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le servile work, e.g., cooking and other domestic labour, is 

' universal. But the lawfulness of other occupations 
ie | differs widely in various localities, and the Code 
yo —| expressly allows for this customary element in deter- 
mn § mining the lawfulness of public markets and trading. 
ot | ##‘“Festis de praecepto diebus missa audienda est; et 
i |  abstinendum ab operibus servilibus, actibus forensibus, 
ly § itemque, nisi aliud ferant legitime consuetudines aut 
re | particularia indulta, publico mercatu, nundinis, aliisque 
ot |  publicis emptionibus et venditionibus.’’® The ‘“‘ cus- 


tomary ’’ principle is applied by the Code to public 
trading, and it would seem that a similar principle should 


38 ; sd ; 
sometimes be used in deciding whether a given occupa- 


ot ' _ tion, of its nature servile, is to be permitted or not. 
. a II 
s, - Servile work is that which is done principally by bodily 
at § labour with a view to some utility of the body, and is the 
it § kind of work that used to be done by slaves in the past. 
1e § #£Liberal work, on the other hand, is that in which the 
m f— mind principally operates with a view to mental culture 
> and development, and is the kind of work considered 
” proper to free men in the past. The origin of this clas- 
a sical distinction can easily be understood. It can also 
od be perceived that servile work is, of its nature, more 
“ opposed to the sanctification of Sunday, in its complete 
- religious, human and social significance, than is liberal 


* Summa Theol. II-III. 122. Art. 4 ad 4. 
> P. 160. 
® Canon 1248. 
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work. But, in these days, the distinction gives rise to 
some misgiving and confusion, for the difference between 
a Slave and a free-man is in no sense the difference 
between a wage-earning servant and an employer. The 
wage-earner is not excluded from earning money by a 
liberal occupation, nor does an employer think it beneath 
his dignity to engage in bodily labour. I think the fairly 
common popular view is that what the Church forbids on 
Sunday is earning money from one’s usual occupation. 
This view is not correct, of course, although it has not 
been without adherents among both ancient and modern 
theologians.’ But I do not think it can be denied that 
the opinion is gaining ground that this is what the Church 
ought to forbid. Bearing in mind the force of custom, 
in the genesis and interpretation of the law, this view 
cannot lightly be rejected, and many hold that we are on 
the eve of a change of discipline in this respect.* It has 
also been pointed out that the law is often wrongly inci- 
dent, since it appears to operate against the financial 
interests of the manual labourer and favour the more 
cultured classes, painters, writers, musicians. 


The only adequate answer to these objections is that 
we are not concerned with what the law ought to be, but 
with what it actually is at the moment. Every law made 
for the common good is often wrongly incident. A 
diocesan law which, for good local reasons, refuses to 
consider a mixed marriage dispensation, except in well- 
defined cases of the utmost urgency, may be wrongly 
incident on those who cannot afford to move into a 
diocese which, for good local reasons, is less strict about 
the matter. The law, as we have it, is universally under- 
stood to mean that servile work is forbidden, but not 
liberal work, and the matter is to be regarded from the 
nature of the work (finis operis) not from the motive of 
the agent (finis operantis). If a given type of labour is 
clearly servile and prohibited, for example, breaking 
stones, the intention of the worker does not make it 
liberal and permitted, whether the motive is recreation, 
reducing weight, financial gain, Christian mortification, 
or any other reason. Similarly, if a given occupation is 
clearly liberal and permitted, it does not become servile 


’ Dignant, De Virtute Religionis, p. 162. 
8 [7Ami du Clergé, 1909, p. 13; 1912, p. 320. 
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BONDMEN OR FREE? 339 
and prohibited owing to the fact that it is a means of live- 
lihood or because it causes intense fatigue. This is the 
common interpretation, as well as the obvious meanin 
of the law, and the reason why servile work is prohibite 
is because, taking the generality of people into account, 
it is destructive of the purpose of Sunday observance, in 
all its religious and social aspects. 


Liberal work is also liable to prevent the due service 
of God, but it is exercised by fewer people, with less pub- 
licity and social disturbance, and it does not appear to 
be so obviously opposed to the other subordinate purposes 
of the law. Writing a book may so engage the whole 
energy and mind of the author every Sunday that it may, 
perhaps, be questioned whether he is offending against 
the virtue of religion. Whatever the decision may be, he 
cannot be accused of breaking the negative precept for- 
bidding servile work. 


Until a change of discipline, foreseen by some writers, 
is introduced, the classical distinction between ‘‘ servile ”’ 
and “‘ liberal ’’ work is most certainly to be regarded as 
vital to a correct understanding of the law, even though 
it is open to certain obvious objections and is a fertile 
ground for the worst sort of casuistry. But this distinc- 
tion, taken by itself, is not altogether adequate. It needs 
to be interpreted, especially in cases which are doubtfully 
servile, by the same good sound Christian custom which 
was responsible for the genesis of the law. 


ITI 

It is becoming implicitly recognised by theological 
writers that custom is an important element in determin- 
ing more precisely the kind of servile work forbidden by 
this law. The common judgment and estimation of the 
faithful may intervene and may regard certain occupa- 
tions, especially those on the border-line or those newly- 
discovered, as either permitted or prohibited. The 
remarkable thing is that the ‘‘ vox populi ”’ is influenced 
by precisely those elements which the classical distinc- 
tion takes least into account in determining servile work. 
It regards whether the work is professional work or done 
by an amateur, whether it is done for gain or for amuse- 
ment and recreation, whether it causes much or little 
fatigue to the worker. At the same time, due regard is 
always given to the substance of the distinction already 
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discussed in those cases which have been always 
accepted as servile work. The popular judgment never 
regards shoeing horses, or ploughing fields, or working 
heavy machinery, as anything but servile work, to be 
tolerated only for a grave reason. But examine, for 
example, the flat rule that knitting is servile and 
embroidering liberal. I doubt whether the sound judg- 
ment of good Catholics would sanction a person earning 
money by embroidering on Sunday, if her livelihood was 
obtained by embroidering all the week, but it does sanc- 
tion, or would like to sanction, knitting on Sunday as a 
pastime or recreation. 

A study of the manualists gives rise to the suspicion 
that the moral theologians have always been trying, in 
a rather undignified manner, to catch up with the sound 
judgment of a good Catholic population, instead of help- 
ing and encouraging its formation. The most rigid and 
clear-cut distinctions between liberal and servile work are 
set out by the authors, who immediately add certain 
exceptions tolerated by custom. Let us not confuse an 
already tangled issue. We are not discussing, at the 
moment, whether servile work may be done for a just 
cause, but we are trying to determine what servile work 
is forbidden, on a wider principle than the common one 
which distinguishes between ‘‘ liberal ’’ and “‘ servile” 
and leaves it at that; and the principle is the ancient and 
accepted one of customary interpretation which, in this 
case, is not contra legem but juxta legem, since the origin 
of the law itself is rooted in custom. In applying the 
distinction between servile and liberal work we must not 
forget that our Christian law, unlike that of the Jews, 
is a supple one, and by enforcing the distinction in a 
legalistic Jewish fashion we are running a grave risk of 
bringing the law itself into contempt. 


It seems, for example, that the theologians have dwelt 
a little too fondly on the notion that working for profit 
has really nothing to do with the question. This criterion 
had quite a lot to do with it in the teaching of the 
Summists from the thirteenth to the fourteenth centuries, 
although the common teaching, since that period, has 
gradually adopted the doctrine of Cajetan and regarded 
uniquely the finis operis of the work.’ Yet the popular 
judgement has never ceased to take into account the 

* Vacant et Mangenot op. cit. col. 1320; 1322; 1328. 
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element of working for a salary, in determining the law- 
fulness of certain types of work, and it is supported by 
the great authority of Benedict XIV, with regard to 
one occupation at least.” 


The complete definition, therefore, of forbidden work 
must extend a little further than the notion explained 
under Section II swpra and should be expressed, perhaps, 
somewhat like this: We are bound to abstain from those 
servile works which, in the sound judgment and custom 
of Christians, are opposed to the purpose of the precept, 
which is to secure a weekly rest in order better to serve 
God." How are we to discover this custom? In some 
instances it is universal throughout the Church, e.g. 
travelling (which involves co-operating in the servile work 
of others), preparing food, and domestic work. We allow 
these, and similar occupations, without unduly searching 
for an excusing cause. In other cases local customs will 
differ, and they may not only be tolerated, but encour- 
aged, if they have the approval of a good, religiously 
educated, Catholic community. There are parts of 
Europe where knitting and crochet work, not done for 
profit, is approved; and there are other parts of Europe 
where artistic embroidery, done for profit, is dis- 
approved.” 


My own personal view, which is of no consequence, is 
to regard knitting and crochet work as lawful in this 
country, providing it is not done for financial gain. By 
this I mean that the good, pious, Christian conscience is 
anxious to tolerate knitting, although people may refrain 
from doing it out of respect for what they think a very 
odd and curious prohibition. One sometimes hears the 
naively expressed wish that the Holy Father would allow 
knitting on Sunday. An expression of this kind might 
be made by a girl in an excellent Catholic household, in 
which the law against servile work is whole-heartedly 
accepted and approved. Elder brothers are studying 
for examinations or playing golf; one sister is making 
fine lace, another designing a fashion plate; the father is 
typing an article and the mother reading a novel. The 
girl may have no taste for these liberal pursuits and can- 


” “ Inter opera servilia piscatio quoque recensenda est quoties- 
cunque ad lucrum exerceatur ”’ Syn. Dioc. XIII, c. 18, n. 10. 

1 Cf. VAmi du Clergé, 1913, p. 219; 1925, p. 371; 1929, p. 74. 

® Collationes Brugenses, 1926, p. 73. 
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not understand why knitting is banned. Let us suppose 
that in fifty years’ time the knitting custom emerges 
triumphant. The theologians will then blandly and un- 
blushingly declare that it is servile work which is per. 
mitted by custoin. My feeling is that, instead of follow- 
ing on the heels of custom, they should use their judge- 
ment and perception in helping to form it, and should 
declare, as circumstances arise, that a given type of occu- 
pation is not included in the law which forbids servile 
work. Other examples that might be suggested are the 
hot-house culture of flowers by amateurs, or hobbies such 
as amateur book-binding, or the amateur construction of 
wireless sets. In these and similar occupations, I think 
the common Christian judgement would be that they are 
not really servile work, unless done for financial gain. If 
this is so, the theological fraternity should be the first 
to announce the good news, instead of waiting to be con- 


fronted with the fait accompli of a well-established 
custom. 


There is, however, a certain caution to be observed, 
in sanctioning work that is doubtfully servile or not 
clearly lawful on a title of custom. For the sake of the 
weaker brethren, who might take offence at a departure 
from what is reckoned to be the law, it may be necessary 
to refrain from using one’s liberty rather than give cause 
for scandal. A priest would rightly counsel the avoid- 
ance of work, perhaps in itself lawful, in circumstances 
where others would take occasion, from the example 
given, to do work that is certainly servile and forbidden. 
‘“* Take heed lest perhaps this your liberty become a 
stumbling block to the weak . . . if meat scandalise my 
brother, I will never eat meat, lest I should scandalise 
my brother.’’® 


IV. 


Let us suppose that the work in question is certainly 
servile and is not permitted by custom. The law is a grave 
one, but it admits smallness of matter. There is no grave 
sin unless the matter is grave. This point needs to be 
remembered, not because venial sin is of no consequence, 
but for the purpose of safeguarding the conscience of a 
penitent, and to prevent the formation of an erroneous 
judgement that doing servile work on Sunday is always a 


3 T Cor. viii. 9-13. 
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mortal sin. It may be venial sin which, for that matter, 
need not be confessed at all, and the confessor will deal 
with it exactly as he deals with any other venial sin. 


In attempting to define more exactly a grave breach of 
this law, the older authors varied considerably in deter- 
mining the time element, some allowing as much as eight 
hours, others as little as one hour. In all ques- 
tions of this quasi-mathematical character the opinion of 
§. Alphonsus is most authoritative, and the modern 
authors commonly follow him in assigning two or three 
hours of servile work as grave matter, from the point of 
view of duration,“ a number of shorter periods being 
taken as coalescing matter, in much the same way as the 
doctrine about small thefts. Also, an even longer period 
may excuse from grave sin, if the work is not very 
laborious. Bearing in mind, however, the force of custom 
in interpreting the law, a shorter or longer period may 
be reckoned as grave matter in a given type of work; in 
which case the customary interpretation is certainly to 
be followed.” 


¥. 


Some of the reasons will now be examined which excuse 
one from observing this law, always on the understand- 
ing that servile work is never permitted beyond the point 
which the excusing cause appears to justify, and always 
with due regard for avoiding scandal. 


(a) Since the service of God is the dominant purpose of 
the whole law, it is apparent that any servile work imme- 
diately connected with Divine worship is not forbidden, 
for example, organ-blowing and the stoking of heating 
apparatus. 


S. Thomas, in a very illuminating text, after distin- 
guishing between the service of sin, the service of man 
and the service of God, quotes the teaching of S. Augus- 
tine to the effect that a Jew would do better by working 
in the fields on the Sabbath than by stirring up sedition, 
and that their wives would do better by making woollen 
garments than by spending the day in lewd dancing.” 


4 Theologia Moralis III, n. 305, Gaudé I. p. 567. 
* Collationes Brugenses, 1926, p. 69. 


‘. . . magis homo impeditur a rebus divinis per opus peccati, 


quam per opus licitum, quamvis sit corporale ; ideo magis contra 
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This very sound doctrine may be applied, where neces- 
sary, to certain cases. Idleness and loafing is the com- 
monest occasion of sin, especially for young people who, 
unfortunately, may have a decided nausea for liberal pur- 
suits. They need something to keep them out of mis. 
chief and may have no opportunity for sports and games. 
It would seem, therefore, to be in accordance with the 
mind of S. Thomas that, in the case of people who are 
liable to commit sin through having nothing more attrac. 
tive to do, some kind of occupation may be permitted 
them, even though it is technically servile and forbidden, 
provided there is no scandal. In modern times there is 
every reason for a literal application of S. Augustine’s 
text. Unsavoury films and plays, dance halls of dubious 
character, and various dangerous amusements, attract 
old and young. Their excuse is that they have nothing 
else to do. Needless to add, the doctrine cannot be in- 
voked unless there is danger of sin for the individual 
concerned. For this reason I have tried to establish the 
lawfulness of occupations, like knitting, on a basis of 
custom, thus eliminating the necessity of seeking a pro- 
portionately grave cause in order to justify it. The excel- 
lent person who has a scrupulous conscience about knit- 
ting probably never commits what a theologian would 
call grave sin from one year’s end to the other. If knit- 
ting is allowed them on the supposition that otherwise 
there will be an outbreak of sin, it is an assumption quite 
unwarranted by the facts. 


(b) The service of God, above all the love of God, is 
intimately connected with love of one’s neighbour. 
Servile work is lawful on Sunday if done on a motive of 
charity, for the purpose, namely, of assisting poor per- 
sons in doing the work necessary for the relief of their 
personal wants, e.g. assisting them in mending garments. 
There is common agreement on this point amongst the 
authors, but some also teach that it is lawful to do servile 
work, the proceeds of which are to be given to the poor, 


hoc preceptum agit (i.e., de sanctificatione sabbati), qui peccat 
in die festo, quam qui aliud corporale opus licitum facit; unde 
Augustinus dicit in lib. de Decem chordis (cap. 3) ‘‘ melius 
faceret Judaeus in agro suo aliquid utile quam si in theatro 
seditiosus existeret, et melius foeminae eorum die sabbati lanam 
facerent quam quod tota die in neomeniis suis impudice 
saltarent.”’ II-II 122. 4 ad 3. 
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even though the work is not immediately concerned with 
their relief. Without denying extrinsic probability to this 
view, it is difficult to defend it without sacrificing the 
principle which defines servile work according to the 
finis operis not the finis operantis. In doing work which 
is immediately and of its nature charitable relief the finis 
operis is charity, whereas, in the opinion we are criticis- 
ing, the finis operantis alone is charity. 


(c) Since the sixteenth century it has been commonly 
admitted that the public services of transport, navigation, 
posts, etc., are not to be interrupted by the Sunday 
observance. The reason is generally found in the notion 
that the law is not meant to bind with a grave incom- 
modum publicum, but I think a truer reason is to be 
sought in the customary interpretation of the law which 
has been stressed throughout this discussion. 


With the same unanimity it is admitted that those 
persons are excused whose livelihood requires them to do 
servile work on Sunday. In this, and similar cases, the 
principle that the Church does not wish the law to bind 
sub gravi incommodo has always been liberally inter- 
preted. 


There are few questions requiring a more careful and 
balanced judgment than this. A decision is, I think, 
more likely to be sound and above reproach if confessors 
consider the law in its context as one of the means of 
sanctifying Sunday, and if they pay some regard to 
custom in determining the kind of servile work that is 
forbidden. In defining every moral obligation the Church 
preserves a safe via media between rigour and laxity. In 
the past we, in England, have been largely concerned with 
protesting against the gloomy and sombre character of the 
Protestant English Sabbath. The pendulum is now 
swinging in the opposite direction, and it may be our duty 
publicly to condemn the wide spread profanation of 
Sunday through an excessive indulgence in pleasure 
and amusement. This article has not been written to call 
attention to this abuse, but to attempt a definition of 
servile work on a wider, but not a laxer, basis. 






THE EXCELLENCE OF THE ROMAN 
MASS 


By THe Ricut REVEREND ABBOT CaBROL, O.S.B. 


N May 8th, 1899, Edmund Bishop gave a conference 
at Archbishop’s House, Westminster, to the His. 
torical Research Society, on the Genius of the 
Roman Rite.’ He there showed with incompar- 

able skill that the Roman Liturgy, contrary to the opinion 
of a number of Anglicans, is a Liturgy admirable in its 
sobriety, its logic, its good sense, its faithfulness to the 
best traditions of the most ancient Liturgies; and that by 
these very qualities of simplicity, strength and austerity 
this, rather than any other Rite, ought to find favour with 
the English nation. 


It would seem as if these forceful and learned pages 
of the great English liturgiologist are to-day forgotten; 
for during the last few years we could point out many 
attacks on the Roman Liturgy by theologians of the 
Anglican Church, from Wickham Legg to Bishop Gore.’ 
We may add that some Catholic writers, like Dom Cagin 
and Dom (now Cardinal) Schuster, have not hesitated to 
point out certain incoherences in the Roman Rite. It is 
much to be regretted that Edmund Bishop is no longer 
here to restate his thesis after a lapse of thirty-two years; 
for he would certainly have added fresh arguments to it. 
Assuredly I do not pretend to take his place. But his 
works remain, and it is upon their lines, and upon those 
of his principal disciples, that I wish to draw attention 
to this subject again. It is necessary to add that since 
1899 certain discoveries of the highest importance have 


? This conference was first published in the Weekly Register, 
May, 1899 (three articles). It was republished without alteration 
in the Liturgica Historica, by Edmund Bishop. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 1918.) It was translated into French and enriched 
with notes by Dom Wilmart under the title Le Génie du Rit 
Roman (édition frangaise, Librairie de ’Art Catholique, Paris, 

1921.) We shall in the course of this article quote other works 
of Edmund Bishop which complete this conference. 


* There are, however, exceptions ; one of which we have noticed 


with pleasure in a number of the Church Quarterly Review 
(July, 1928, p. 314)—that of Dr. Nairne. 
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been made, which for the most part confirm Bishop’s 
point of view. 


These attacks upon the Roman Liturgy are not new. 
Without going back to the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century, we remember that towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century there was a lively dispute in France 
among the partisans of the neo-Gallican Liturgies, when 
priests and even bishops, under the pretext of attacking 
Dom Guéranger and those who with him desired to re- 
establish the Roman Liturgy in France, tried to point out 
in it, if not doctrinal errors, at least errors in good taste, 
and to show that from the liturgical—above all from the 
esthetic point of view—it was very inferior to the new 
Lifurgies.® 

It must be admitted that when we read these pamphlets 
to-day their weakness is evident; and they also show to 
how low a level liturgical studies in France had sunk dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. The polemics 
of Anglican theologians are generally brought to bear 
upon other points. Some argue about the moment of 
Consecration, others about the absence of the Epiklesis, 
about the meaning of the Per quem haec omnia or other 
prayers of the Mass, about the suppression of the Prayer 
of the Faithful, etc. 


We shall not stop to fight these objections in detail here. 
It seems to us more profitable to show in a general way, 
agreeably to our title, the Excellence of the Roman Mass. 
In this way, we think, the futility of such attacks will 
be fully demonstrated. 


I. 
THE TERRITORIAL EXTENT OF THE ROMAN LITURGY. 


The Roman Liturgy, which at the beginning was the 
local Liturgy of Rome, has been gradually adopted in 
Italy, in Gallic countries, in England, Germany, and even 
in Spain, in all missionary countries, in the United States, 
Canada and Australia, so thoroughly that it has become 


*These polemics have been collected in various pamphlets of 
Dom Guéranger; republished in the second edition of his Insti- 
tutions Liturgiques (Paris, 1880); and more recently by the Abbé 
J. F. Bergier, Histoire de la Controverse et de la Réforme Litur- 
gques en France au X1Xme Siecle (Besancon, 1860); finally, 
= recently, the book Liturgia contains a chapter on the 
iturgies néo-Gallicanes. 
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to-day the universal Catholic rite, if we except the coun- 
tries which still follow the Oriental Liturgies, and the few 
parishes which have preserved the use of the Ambrosian 
and Mozarabic Liturgies. So completely is this the case 
that to-day to attack the Roman Liturgy is to attack that 
of the whole Latin Church; it might even be said, save 
the few exceptions mentioned above, that of the whole 
Catholic Church. 


Everyone knows that this situation is not primitive. 
Its history may be divided into three parts: 1. From the 
beginning to the fourth or fifth century. 2. From the fifth 
century to the ninth or tenth. 3. From the eleventh cen. 
tury to our own day. During the first period there was 
in reality only one Liturgy. Liturgical differences and 
varieties may, and in fact do exist amongst various 
churches before the fifth century, for it was only from 
that time onwards that the characteristics which will 
allow us to differentiate between the Roman, the Oriental, 
the Gallican, and the Mozarabic Liturgies began to be out- 
lined and fixed. 


For Gaul this situation ceases towards the ninth cen- 
tury, when the Roman replaced the Gallican Liturgy; and 


for Spain in the twelfth century, when the Mozarabic 
Liturgy almost disappears. What we call the Ambrosian, 
as well as the Celtic Liturgies, have had almost the same 
fate. It must be understood that this is merely a general 
résumé, and that we should have to enter into a great 
many details to outline a more exact history from this 
evolution. But we only wish here to make one thing 
clear: that the Roman Liturgy, especially in the West, 
has gradually supplanted the others. This history has 
not yet been written in all its details, as would be most 
desirable; but one fact remains established, which is that 
this conquest or this invasion by the Roman Liturgy of 
all the Catholic countries of the Latin world is one of the 
proofs of the Roman supremacy in the Middle Ages. Itis 
certain that if the Roman Liturgy was accepted in these 
countries it is because it was usually imposed by the 
authority of the Popes, or by rulers of an empire who thus 
wished to assure the Roman supremacy. These Papal 
interventions are numerous and well known. We shall 
quote only a few examples here to show what the pro- 
cedure was in such matters. 
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Pope Siricius (384-399) insists on unity in the Liturgy: 
‘if there is but one Faith there should be but one tradi- 
tion. If there is but one tradition, one discipline alone 
should be preserved in all the churches.’* Innocent I 
(401-417), in a famous letter to Decentius, Bishop of 
Eugubio, written in 416, protests against liturgical inno- 
vations, and insists that the bishop shall remain faithful 
to the tradition of the Roman Church; he particularly 
mentions the place of the Kiss of Peace, the recitation of 
the Diptychs, and several other observances. Vigilius 
(587-555) invites Profuturus, Bishop of Braga, to follow in 
worship the same rules as the Roman Church, and sends 
him the text of the canon ‘‘ which,’’ he says, “‘ we have 
received from the Apostles.’”® We could cite other 
examples, but it seems to us that the above are sufficient 
to prove our thesis. 


The Neo-Gallican Liturgies constitute a case apart. 
These must not be confounded with the ancient Gallican 
Liturgies which were considered legitimate for many cen- 
turies, like the Mozarabic or Ambrosian rites. One may 
indeed say of the Neo-Gallican liturgies that they are 
illegitimate from their birth. 


In the seventeenth, eighteenth, and even in the nine- 
teenth centuries there existed French bishops, inspired 
by Gallican ideas, who, contrary to liturgical law as then 
recognized, rejected the Roman Liturgy followed in their 
dioceses, putting in its place new Liturgies devised by 
men who were not remarkable either for the orthodoxy 
of their doctrines or the piety of their lives, though some- 
times, it is true, they were excellent classical scholars. 
These Liturgies have been examined—and that thoroughly 
—by Dom Guéranger in his Institutions Liturgiques, so 
we need not dwell upon them. 


What might surprise us is that this liturgical revolution 
in the eighteenth century could have taken place without 
rousing numerous protests, both in the dioceses where the 
Roman Rite was suppressed, and also at Rome, where 
the Popes do not seem to have paid much attention to it. 
It was not until the nineteenth century, from about 1830 
onwards, that a young monk, the Abbot of Solesmes, 


*Dom Coustant, p. 692. 
=a Decretales Romanorum Pontificum, Madrid, 1821, 
p. 155. 
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entered on the struggle which continued for many years, 
and which was finally crowned with complete success, 
since in 1853 every diocese in France had returned to the 
use of the Roman Liturgy, which is a fresh proof of the 
thesis of the influence of the Popes upon the evolution 
of the Liturgy, and of the supremacy of the Roman 
Liturgy in the Latin Church.° 


II. 
Two STAGES IN THE RoMAN Mass. 


As in this article we wish to treat specially of the Roman 
Mass, it is here necessary to make aremark. The Roman 
Mass appears in two very different stages, or states :— 
before the ninth century, and after. Before, it was the 
true Roman Mass such as was celebrated at Rome for 
centuries, in the Golden Age of the Roman Liturgy as 
we may call it; the origin of which goes back to the fifth, 
the fourth, and perhaps even to an earlier century; a 
Mass of which all the elements, with very few exceptions, 
are specifically Roman. It can almost be reconstructed 
by means of the three Sacramentaries—the Leonine, the 
Gelasian, the Gregorian Ordines—and also by means of 
some of the works of writers of that period. The first of 
these Sacramentaries, the Leonine, contains the Masses 
anterior to the seventh century; some perhaps of the 
seventh century itself; some perhaps of the sixth and 
even of the fifth centuries; some, it is said, of the end of 
the fourth century. 


Unfortunately other rites were interpolated into the two 
other Sacramentaries in Gaul from the eighth to the tenth 
century, so that it is rather difficult to decide which of 
their elements are Roman, and which Gallican. In spite 
of that, however, both contain precious information, and 
allow us to form a fairly precise idea of what the Roman 
Mass and Liturgy really were in the ninth century and 
the preceding period. Now this, the true Roman Mass, 
presents us with a Liturgy which is distinguished by its 
liturgical characteristics—simplicity, a certain austerity, 
and good sense. It is this that Edmund Bishop and Dom 
Wilmart describe so lovingly in the Génie du Rit Romain, 
where it is shown under the aspect of a building all of 

6 Part of the second volume of the Institutions Liturgiques of 


Dom Guéranger is consecrated to this question. Cf. also the 
work of J. F. Bergier, quoted above. 
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whose details are harmonious and regular; where there is 
neither crack nor crevice. 


We must admit that Bishop is amusing on this point. 
Substantially, he says to his countrymen: ‘‘ Popular 
prejudice in England calls everything Romanism which, 
in its opinion, seems in the Roman Liturgy to be sullied 
by materialism or sensuousness, by over-pompous and 
complicated rites; by an element of poetry bordering on 
the dramatic.’’’ Then, history in hand, Bishop proves 
to them that such elements are not of Roman origin. 
Under St. Gregory the spirit of the Roman Rite, of the 
authentic Roman Rite, is composed of simplicity and 
common sense, of sobriety and discipline, of gravity and 
dignity. In liturgical matters the Roman spirit is neither 
creative nor original, nor is it symbolic; further, it is 
wholly lacking in poetry. Tosum up: far from meriting 
the reproaches ordinarily made by Anglicans it might 
more truly be said that this spirit inclines to puritanism. 
The dramatic, lyric, poetic element in Liturgy, which has 
succeeded in penetrating into the Roman Liturgy itself, 
has another origin; it comes from the Oriental, Gallican 
and Mozarabic Liturgies, which are precisely those which 
Anglican scholars affect to prefer and to oppose to the 
Roman Liturgy. We must admit that this demonstration, 
founded as it is upon a profound knowledge of the 
Liturgies and upon incontestable facts, is not lacking in 


a certain piquancy. It is the argument ad hominem in 
all its beauty. 


We must now explain how this change came about; 
how these additions or alterations were produced in the 
Roman Missal of St. Gregory. The transformation took 
place in Gaul; since the publication of Bishop’s works its 
history has been well known. We will sum it up in a few 
words. About the year 780 Charlemagne asked Pope 
Hadrian to send him a copy of the Sacramentary of 
St. Gregory which he wished to substitute for the Gallican 
missals. The Sacramentary proved so poor and incom- 
plete that a liturgiologist of that period, most probably 
Alcuin, added a second part to it, full of Gallican or 
Gelasian formulas. Very soon the distinction between the 
first and second parts ceased to be observed; and a com- 

"In France, to mark this difference, we should call this Liturgy 


“romantic,’’ in opposition to a‘ classic,” that is, a far more 
austere Liturgy. 
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bination or amalgamation of the various elements was 
made. It is from this composition that the actual Roman 
Missal has sprung : it might be called Gallico-Roman. It 
any are guilty in this matter they must be sought for in 
Gaul; and it was actually an Englishman, Alcuin, who 
became their instrument. Therefore to those, either in 
France or in England, who attack the Roman Liturgy, 
we may reply in the words of the poet: 


Me, me adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum.® 


In order to judge the Roman Mass fairly we must take 
it as it was in the middle of the fifth century, almost pure 
from any foreign importation. This is what Bishop did, 
and on pp. 7 and 8 of his conference we find this descrip- 
tion, which he concludes thus: ‘‘ What can be more 
simple? It is the Mass reduced to its least possible 
expression. There is not a single element that is not 
essential.”’ 


There are, however, two occasions during the Mass in 
which the Roman ceremonial, usually so simple, admitted 
the display of a certain pomp. The first was the entrance, 
on Feast Days, of the celebrant as he passed from the 
sacristy to the choir with his ministers, seven acolytes 
bearing torches, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, one 
of whom bore a censer; all vested in the planeta, or 
chasuble, as we call it. During this processional entry 
the cantors, ranged in two groups in the presbyterium, 
sang the psalm called the zntroit. A ceremony of the 
same sort was observed at the reading of the Gospel. The 
deacon, followed by the acolytes with their lighted 
candles, walked towards the ambo; the Book of the 
Gospels was censed as it is to-day, and the deacon sang 
the chosen passage. The Sacrifice properly so called began 
with the offertory and continued with great simplicity till 
the Communion. Here again, while the Communion 
psalm was being sung, the approach of all the clergy as 
well as that of the people to receive Holy Communion in 
the sanctuary was carried out with order and dignity, and 
was both imposing and solemn. 


But again, in all this there is nothing useless, purely 
ceremonial, or symbolic. All is logical, practical, sensible, 
$I have told this story at greater length in the conferences of 


the Cambridge Summer School: Catholic Faith in the Holy 
Eucharist. Cambridge, 1923. 
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and at the same time dignified—sometimes even impos- 
ing. And there is another characteristic which Bishop 
has only rapidly sketched, but on which he might have 
dwelt at length. The contrast is striking between the 
Oriental, Gallican and Mozarabic Liturgies on one hand 
and the Roman Liturgy on the other; and it may be said 
is very much in favour of the Roman Liturgy. On one 
hand we have long dogmatic developments, lyrical 
effusions, riches and abundance which often degenerate 
into prolixity and which are sometimes disfigured by bad 
taste; while on the contrary the style of the Roman 
Liturgy has always been celebrated for its force, its 
sobriety, the precision and theological accuracy of its 
language, and its elegant simplicity. This applies to the 
collects and prefaces. The same qualities can be observed 
in the old Roman chant. A study of primitive Gregorian 
plain-chant would lead us to the same conclusions, and 
all the elements of this demonstration, which we cannot 
touch upon here, have been gathered together by our 
brethren of Solesmes in the volumes of their Paléographie 
Musicale. Lastly, the Lectionary, or choice of readings 
from the prophecies, the epistles, and the Gospels, would 
prove the same argument. While elsewhere some have 
ventured to arrange the text of the Sacred Books, to com- 
bine passages, to use the proper term, to centonise them; 
while some have added to the reading of the Sacred Books 
that of the Acts of the Martyrs and legends taken some- 
times from books that could hardly be called orthodox, 
the Church of Rome, more severe, confines herself to the 
reading of the Sacred Books; and very early takes the 
trouble to draw up a catalogue or canon of what these 
Books are, while condemning those books which in her 
mind are not sufficiently characterized by authenticity 
and orthodoxy. 


While in France, in Germany and other countries the 
Mass was being decorated with proses, sequences, tropes 
and other ornaments, it was necessary at Rome to wait 
for centuries before the Liturgy of the Mass would admit 
five or six of these compositions, which might be con- 
sidered as chefs d’auvre. This first point, that the Roman 
Liturgy in the fifth and sixth centuries was rather austere 
than not, and that it is not here that the poetic, lyric, or 
as the English say, ‘‘emotional ’’ element must be sought, 
may be taken as proved. 
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III. 


THE EXCELLENCE OF THE PRESENT ROMAN Mass. 


But it seems to me that we shall never reach our goal 
if we content ourselves with showing the beauty of the 
Roman Mass in the fifth and sixth centuries. What our 
contemporaries are interested in is not so much in know- 
ing what the Mass was at that time as in knowing it in 
its actual state to-day, with all the additions it has 
received and all the changes it has undergone. Before 
beginning this examination we must warn our readers 
that in the Mass in its present state they will not find the 
unity, the ritual sobriety, or the logic which Bishop has 
thrown into such high relief in the Mass which he 
describes to us. Ours is a composite work in which we 
can recognize elements both Gallican and Orienfal, but 
which has kept its characteristics both as Roman and 
primitive. If the Mass at present has lost something of 
its primitive originality, it has gained a certain variety 
and several rites and formulas, of which some are admir- 
able. Who, for instance, could regret that the Roman 
Liturgy has adopted such ceremonies as the Blessing of 
candles on the Feast of the Purification, the Blessing of 
palms and the procession on Palm Sunday, the Improperia 
of Good Friday, the proses Dies Irae, Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
Victimae Paschali laudes, Lauda Sion Salvatorem, and 
many other rites? 


At the beginning of the Mass (ante-Mass), where the 
psalm of the introit, the collect, gradual, and the readings 
composed the primitive Roman rite, there have now been 
added the psalm Judica me, the confession of sins, the 
prayers Aujer a nobis and Oramus Te, the Kyrie Eleison, 
often the Gloria in Excelsis, and the Credo. The Judica 
me aud the confession of sins are a preparation for Mass 
which in certain Liturgies were said before Mass, outside 
the choir, usually in the sacristy, as were the various 
prayers for the amice, the alb, the chasuble, etc. Our 
missal has preserved a Praeparatio ad Missam which con- 
tains other psalms, verses and prayers, and in particular 
certain prayers called formerly Apologie Sacerdotis, 
which have been wrongly attributed to St. Ambrose. 
Some of these are curious, notably that of Feria IV, 
Profero etiam, Domine, tribulationes plebium, pericula 
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populorum, captivorum gemitus, etc.° 


The Kyrie Eleison is one of the items borrowed by Rome 
from the Byzantine Liturgy. It is a part of the Diaconal 
Litany which had a place in the greater number of the 
Oriental Liturgies. We owe further to Edmund Bishop a 
learned study which helps us to follow the whole history 
of the Kyrie Eleison.” We need not speak of the Gloria in 
Ezcelsis, the history of which is well known, and which 
is also of Greek origin. 


The Gradual, which follows the Epistle, is not of Roman 
origin either, strictly speaking, any more than are the 
anthems of the Introit, Offertory, and Communion. But 
as we have already seen, they formed part of the 
Roman Mass in the fifth century. We may add that the 
items borrowed by the Roman from the Oriental Liturgies, 
or to be more precise, from that of Byzantium, are 
numerous; and the list of these, which has been drawn 
up, already long, is not yet complete. We have quoted 
St. Gregory ; before and after him there were Popes either 
of Greek origin, or who had lived at Byzantium, and 
admired its Liturgy, and who had brought to Rome 
certain Oriental practices and formulas. 


The Credo which, however, is only recited or sung on 
certain days, entered the Roman Mass very late. A 
German in the eleventh century having expressed his 
astonishment at this omission, was told by a Roman of 
ancient lineage that as the Church of Rome had never 
fallen into heresy there was no reason why she should 
solemnly sing her profession of faith during Mass, like 
other churches which had not the same guarantee of 
orthodoxy. The Blessing and Procession of Holy Water 
at the beginning of the Sunday Mass, and the censing 
of the altar at the Offertory, are also foreign importations 
in the Roman Mass. 


So much for the part which is called the ante-Mass, or 
Mass of the Catechumens. It was formerly followed by 


*On this prayer Summe Sacerdos cf. Dom Wilmart, L’Oratio 
Sancti Ambrosii du Missel Romain, in the Revue Bénédictine, 
October, 1927, pp. 317 seq. 


” Kyrie Eleison: A Liturgical Consultuation, in Liturgica His- 
torica, p. 116 fol. and 197 fol. May I quote here my two articles, 
Kyrie Elieson and Litanies in Dict d’ Archéol. Chrét et de 
Liturgie, t. IX., p. 1540 fol. 
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the departure of the catechumens, the penitents, the un- 
believers—of all those, in a word, who had no right to 
be present at the Sacrifice proper. The faithful alone 
remained in their places; and they would all communicate 
at Mass, when all the rest had been sent away." In the 
primitive Liturgy at this point there was a prayer called 
the Prayer of the Faithful. It was offered for the univer- 
sal Church, for its ministers, the Bishop, the Pope, for 
the Emperor, for the captives, the sick, often for the dead, 
for heretics, heathen, Jews, for all men in general. This 
Prayer of the Faithful, which the Oriental Liturgies have 
preserved, no longer exists in the Roman Mass of every 
day. The only memory of it kept by the existing Roman 
Liturgy is found in the solemn prayers on Good Friday. 
These have kept all the characteristics of that prayer 
whose composition can never be sufficiently admired. 
The Pontiff announced the subject of the prayer and 
invited the faithful to pray. The deacon and sub-deacon 
pronounced the Flectamus genua and the Levate; then 
the Pontiff uttered the prayer. Bishop truly remarks 
that in Rome this Prayer of the Faithful was much more 
of a prayer for the faithful, said by the Bishop in person.” 
Lastly, we may remark that the prayer for the Church 
quam pacificare, custodire, etc.; for the Pope, for the 
Bishop, et omnibus orthodozis, etc., in the Te igitur, 
reminds us of the Prayer for the Faithful. 


To-day the greater number of liturgiologists, following 
Mgr. Duchesne, like to find another reminder of the 
Prayer of the Faithful in the Dominus vobiscum and Cum 
spiritu tuo : Oremus, which are said after the Gospel or 
after the Credo, when the Creed is said in Mass. Mgr. 
Duchesne says this in that piquant way which is all his 
own: “‘ It is a strange thing that this exhortation was as 
barren of result in the eighth century as it is in the present 
day. Noone prayed. The Pope and his assistants pro- 
ceeded to collect the offerings of the people and clergy, 


1 A curious trace of this custom still remains in the Pontifical : 
the Prelate reminds the Exorcist oportet ...dicere populo ut qui 
non communicat det locum. An allusion to this custom may yet 
be read in the Life of St. Benedict, by St. Gregory. 


2 Le Génie du Rit Romain, French edition, p. 92. We may 
here remark that this prayer of or for the faithful has often been, 
and still is, mistaken for the Kyrie and the Diaconal Litany, 
which are quite different. 
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the choir executed some chant or other, but no prayer was 

rovided by the liturgical books, and there was no rubric 
implying that any prayer was to be said privately or 
secretly. There is therefore a hiatus here; something has 
disappeared, and that something is nothing else than the 
‘Prayer of the Faithful,’ which in all other Liturgies 
occurs in this place.’’* 


Bishop is not of this opinion. In a note which has 
passed almost unperceived he has stated in rather enig- 
matical terms that this place must belong to the prayer 
super sindonem, which is still found in the Ambrosian 
Liturgy. Dom Wilmart has taken up this statement, and 
proved with all necessary fulness that the Dominus vobis- 
cum: Oremus of the Roman Mass represents the point of 
junction of the prayer super sindonem which still exists 
in the Gelasian Masses. This, as its title indicates, was 
the prayer said when the Corporal was spread on the 
altar; a ceremony which followed the singing of the 
Gospel. The Gregorian Mass has suppressed this second 
collect, but has retained its heading : Dominus vobiscum: 
Oremus." 


The ceremony of the Offertory, which was rather com- 
plicated, even at Rome, when the faithful themselves 
brought the bread and wine which were to be used in the 
Sacrifice, is simplified now that this custom has ceased.” 
But here the censing of the altar has been added with the 
prayers Per intercessionem Beati Michaelis, Incensum 
istud, Dirigatur, Domine, and those which follow: 
Suscipe, Sancte Pater, Offerimus Tibi, In spiritu humili- 
tatis, Veni Sanctificator, Suscipe Sancta Trinitas, Orate 
fratres. These are prayers of recent date, mostly of Galli- 
can origin; and their wording often varies in the ancient 
missals. The prayer Deus qui humanae substantiae is an 
exception : it is ancient, and of Roman origin; in its grace- 


3 Christian Worship, 5th edition, London, S.P.C.K., 1919, 
p. 172. The translator, Mrs. L. McClure, observes that in the 
Book of Common Prayer the Bidding Prayer or Prayers of the 
Preconium answers to the ancient Prayer of the Faithful. (Loc. 
cit., p. 173, note 1.) 

“4 Wilmart-Bishop, Le Génie du Rit Romain, p. 90. 

4 In some places a timid attempt has been made to bring back 
this practice, and the faithful who wish to communicate, them- 
selves place a host on the paten presented to them by the priest 
at the Offertory. 
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ful simplicity, in the technique of its rhythm, and in its 
theological profundity it bears the marks of the Roman 
spirit. 

The Washing of Hands, for which there was a reason 
when the Pontiff received the gifts of the faithful in his 
own hands, and censed the altar, is now merely a sym. 
bolic rite, especially at a Low Mass. 


From the Secret onwards the present Mass closely fol- 
lows the ancient rite, and has received no additions, at 
least not in the Canon. The Secret has remained what it 
was in the time of Gregory, of Gelasius, and before them. 
Most of them are taken from the Sacramentaries of these 
Popes or from the Leonine Sacramentary. The Preface, 
with its dialogue, and the Sanctus, goes back to the most 
ancient times, and is found in every Liturgy. 


In the existing missal the title Canon Missae is that 
which has probably been given since St. Gregory’s day 
to the prayers which follow the Sanctus, the first of which 
begins with Te igitur. In the Gelasian rite the Canon 
begins before the Surswm Corda with this title: Incipit 
Canon Actionis. This division is more in accordance 
with the ancient custom which does not separate the 
Preface from the other parts of the Canon, the A naphora 


forming but one prayer until the Amen of the final 
doxology.” 


The Canon of the existing Roman Mass, which is the 
most important part of it, is also the part which has been 
most hotly contested. It comprehends a certain number 
of prayers in which the Consecration is enshrined, which 
terminate by the doxology Per ipsum, etc. The Canon 
answers to the ancient Anaphora. It may be said that 
in the primitive Liturgy the Anaphora from the dialogue 
Dominus vobiscum, to the final doxology, formed but one 
single prayer, like a speech which nothing may interrupt, 
not the singing of the Sanctus nor Amen, nor any inter- 
vention of the faithful. It was the Pontiff alone who 
recited or sang the prayer in the name of the people, who 
at the end answered Amen. We have various ancient 
texts as witnesses to this, notably those of St. Justin and 
St. Ilippolytus. The restitution to St. Hippolytus of the 
Apostolic Tradition, which contains the famous Ana- 






























































1 Cf our articles Actio and Canon in Dictionnaire d’Archéo- 
logie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. 
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phora of the beginning of the third century, is one of the 
most important discoveries of recent years, for which we 
must thank a disciple of Bishop, Dom Connolly.” The 
document having often been printed, we do not give it 
here, but we should read it again to convince ourselves 
that the Eucharistic prayer was originally only one well- 
arranged prayer: the Preface, the recital of the Institu- 
tion, Anamnesis, Epiclesis, doxology. The Sanctus itself, 
ancient as it is, is of later date. It is certain that the 
existing Roman Canon, in which we find certain analogies 
with the Prayer of Hippolytus, represents an epoch earlier 
than the fifth or even the end of the fourth century. The 
treatise De Sacramentis, which dates from this time, and 
which contains some parts of our Canon, seems to us to 
present, the intermediate stage between the Anaphora of 
Hippolytus and the existing Canon.” 

There have been then considerable changes since the 
Anaphora of Hippolytus. First came the Sanctus, to break 
into the Eucharistic prayer and to separate the Preface 
from the recital of the Institution. In the Oriental, Galli- 
can and Mozarabic Liturgies the Post Sanctus forms the 
connection between the Sanctus and this recital. The 
Roman Liturgy has no such prayer. The Prayer of the 
Faithful, as we have seen, has also disappeared. The 
allusion to the Church Ecclesia Tua sancta Catholica 
quam pacificare, etc., in the Te igitur, may perhaps recall 
it, as perhaps also the Memento of the living and that of 
the dead, which in the Roman Canon seem to interrupt 
the sequence of the idea. But we must make it clear that 
this is entirely a matter of hypothesis. It is enough to 
see the number of systems proposed by liturgiologists in 
recent years to distrust these attempts at reconstruction.” 

"The So-called Egyptian Church Order and derived docu- 
ments, in Texts and Studies, vol. VIII (Cambridge, 1916). Dom 
Cagin in his Hucharistia (Rome, Tournai, 1912) and L’Anaphore 
Apostolique (Paris, 1919), has studied this document profoundly 
and at length. 

* The prayer runs thus: Fac nobis hanc oblationem adscrip- 
tam, ratam, rationabilem, acceptabilem, quod figura est corporis 
et sanguinis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi qui pridie, etc. Unfor- 
tunately the author says nothing about the preceding part; and 
we do not exactly know what was the connection between the 
Preface and the Fac nobis. 

“TI have set them out in my article Canon, Dictionnaire 
@Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie; they will also be found 
in The Mass (Adrian Fortescue, 1914). 
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It was not without reason that Bishop believed that these 
hypotheses could not be verified, and that the ground 
of the Prehistoric Liturgy was scarcely more solid than 
the other. He took the Roman Canon as he found it in 
the manuscripts, and he has the merit of having fixed its 
text according to the most ancient tradition. From this 
work it would seem to result that the text of the Canon 
in the Roman missal comes down from a manuscript of the 
Ottob. 313 type (it is number XXXV in Delisle). It is 
impossible here to condense Bishop’s work, minute and 
detailed as it is, but we have done this elsewhere in our 
article Canon already mentioned. 


The prayers Te igitur, Hanc igitur, Quam oblationem, 
lead up to the recital of the Institution. The Qui pridie 
quam pateretur is a very distinctive feature of the Roman 
Liturgy, and one point in which it resembles other Latin 
Liturgies even the Mozarabic, which at a certain moment 
abandoned the Western use to follow the Oriental 
Liturgies; all of which, instead of the Qui pridie, had 
adopted St. Paul’s formula: in qua nocte tradebatur.” 
We know that according to Roman doctrine the miracle 


of Transubstantiation is wrought by the words of the 
institution. This is not the place to defend this doctrine, 


which is supported by numerous texts and confirmed by } 


the testimony of many Liturgies. Is it to strengthen this 
position and to avoid all danger of equivocation that in 
the latest version of the existing Canon the Epiklesis is 
omitted? Without entering into a discussion which would 
lead us too far from the point, let us say that certain 
liturgiologists find the Roman Fpiklesis in the Quam obla- 
tionem; others, elsewhere.” Bishop himself says very 
clearly that there is no Epiklesis in the Roman Mass; and 
this opinion tends to prevail to-day. But this does not 
mean that there has never been one, for certain ancient 


*® Dom Cagin in his Paléographie Musicale, vol. V., p. 55 seq., 
has a learned dissertation on this point, and has shown all the 
consequences of this divergence. It is rather curious to note that 
some time previously Father H. Lucas, S.J., of whose work Dom 
Cagin was unaware, had on his own account drawn attention to 
this difference between the East and West. He returned to the 
question in his work Holy Mass (London, 1914). 


21 Those interested in this question will find the statement and 


the discussion of these opinions in our article Epiclése, in the 
Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. 
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texts seems to allude to it : in any case it has disappeared 
in the re-arrangement of the Canon. At the same time 
disappears the great difficulty which is still the cruz of 
liturgiologists and theologians—how to explain certain 
Epikleses which attribute to the Holy Ghost the changing 
of bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ.” 


What is certain is that the Roman Church, in agreement 
with St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and we may say the 
majority of Doctors, teaches that the consecration of the 
Body and Blood of Christ is effected by the words of insti- 
tution. In the article referred to by Dr. Gore, the author 
tries to find in the Roman Anamnesis and the following 
prayer the proof that the elements have not yet been 
consecrated. But on the contrary, the expressions 
Hostiam puram, Hostiam sanctam, Hostiam immacu- 
latam, panem sanctum vitae aeternae et calicem salutis 
perpetuae, can only be applied to the Body and Blood of 
Christ; and the presentation made to the Father per 
manus sancti angeli tui, whoever this angel may be, can 
only be that of His Divine Son under the forms of bread 
and wine. These formulas are conformable with the spirit 
and symbolism of the Liturgy.* Moreover, if according 
to the hypothesis of Dr. Gore, the gifts have not as yet 
at this time been consecrated, we may well ask: when 
does the consecration take place, since in the Roman 
Mass, after the words of institution, there is not the 
slightest further allusion to a consecration? Now, what- 
ever ideas the celebrated doctor may have about the 
Catholic Liturgy, we certainly cannot attribute to him 
the enormity of believing that in the Roman Mass the 
bread and wine are not consecrated! The reproach, more- 
over, would not fall upon the Church of Rome, but upon 
the whole Latin Church, which, almost without excep- 


“On this question another dissertation of Bishop’s should be 
read: I'he moment of the Consecration, in Connolly, The Litur- 
gical Homilies of Narsai, in Texts and Studies (Cambridge, 1909). 
See also the articles Hpiclése in the Dictionnaire de T'héologie 
and in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie. 
See also further the discussions among Anglicans about the 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer, which places the 
Epiklesis after instead of before the consecration (as in the 
Prayer Book of 1549). Cf. Bishop Gore, Church Times, and 
Tablet, March 5, 1927. 


* This is what Bossuet, Le Brun, and in our own day Dom 
Cagin have shown at great length. 
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tion, used the Roman Canon for many centuries, and stil] 
uses it. 


Since the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a great solem. 
nity has been added to the ceremonial of the Consecra. 
tion, and it may be well to say some words about it at thig 
point. Naturally numberless Protestants have again 
accused the Roman Church of having invented all these 
ceremonies, and of having changed the spirit of the 
Liturgy. But it is no longer allowable to make these 
accusations since the results of research undertaken in 
recent years have been made known. In the first place, 
it is certain that it was not the Church of Rome which 
instituted this ceremonial. On this point, as on others, 
the primitive Roman Mass was remarkable for great sim- 
plicity. The restrained gestures of the celebrant empha- 
sized, and as it were, imitated all the words of the recital; 
but that was all. The principal elevation of the Host and 
the Chalice were not even made at that moment, but in 
the last doxology, at the words Per Ipsum et cum Ipso. 
The elevation of the Body and Blood at the moment of 
the Consecration, the presence of acolytes with lighted | 
candles, the sound of bells small and great, the inclina- 
tions, prostrations and genuflexions, the censing, which 
makes this instant the most solemn of the whole Mass— 
all this is of comparatively recent date, and did not 
originate in Rome. To-day it is well known, thanks to the 
work of scholars, notably that of Father Thurston, thai 
France gave birth to all these rites in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries.* They were only adopted at Rome much 
later on. Moreover these additions to the ancient and very 
simple primitive Roman rite must not be considered as 
a drawback but on the contrary, as greatly enriching the 
Liturgy; according to many, as a distinct progress. It 


*% Thurston’s articles appeared in the T'ablet October, 1907, and 
November 2, 1907; cf. also A. Drury, Elevation in the Eucharist, 
its History and rationale (Cambridge, 1907); and our article 
Elévation, in the Dictionnaire d‘Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Titurgie. 

It must not be forgotten that these works upon the Elevation 
haye been recently completed by the studies of M. l’Abbé E. 
Dumoutet, upon that devotion so popular in the Middle Ages, 
the desire to see the Host: Le désir de voir V Hostie et les 
origines de la dévotion au Saint-Sacrament (Paris, 1926) which 
have also contributed to the development of this part of the 
ceremonial. 
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may be said of this, as of many devotions of the Middle 
Ages or of later centuries, such as the Feast of the Most 
Holy Sacrament, of the Precious Blood, of the Sacred 
Heart, that they throw into greater relief and illuminate 
more fully the feelings and beliefs which already existed 
in the hearts of primitive Christians. 

The Per Quem haec omnia is another difficult passage 
which has been explained in many ways. It does not 
attach itself naturally to Nobis quoque peccatoribus, and 
thus appears to betray a fresh lacuna, or a rearrangement 
of the Canon. Ancient sacramentaries have been quoted 
in which the Per Quem is the conclusion of a prayer which 
has been: omitted from the Roman Canon; a blessing of 
fruit, of oil and other substances, as, for example, on Holy 
Thursday or Ascension Day; or a prayer over the Body 
and Blood of Christ. In any case the sense of the Per 
Quem is in conformity with the general sense of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, to the effect that it is through Christ 
that all blessing comes to us; and thus these words lead 
directly to the final doxology of the Canon, after which 
the Fraction takes place. 

We wish to draw attention to this doxology. The most 
ancient traditions, which go back to the third and even 
to the second century, inform us that the Canon or 
| Anaphora ended in a doxology, to which all the faithful 
answered Amen, So be it. It was an Act of Faith, which 
showed that in this Divine action of the Mass the Pontiff 
had acted in their name, and that they associated them- 
selves with him by this Amen. But in the Roman Mass 
this doxology is full of incomparable majesty. The priest, 
holding the Host in his right hand, makes the sign of the 
Cross three times over the Chalice which contains the 
Precious Blood, with the words Per Ipsum, etc. And 
after two other signs of the Cross he elevates the Host and 
the Chalice. This elevation was formerly the principal 
elevation of the Mass, and this doxology is the most 
solemn of all the numerous doxologies in the Cathilic 
Liturgy ; it was also the principal doxology in the Mass— 
we might say, the only one.® 

This last part of the Mass, after the doxology, is that 
which has undergone the greatest number of changes 
~® On these two points see our article Hlévation in the Diction- 


naire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie; and another 
» article Doxologie in the Mélanges Grandmaison. 
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since the time of St. Gregory. Before him, the Kiss of 
Peace was probably given at this moment,” and the Frac- 
tion followed. This was a rather complicated operation 
of which the details are given in the ancient Ordines. The 
Pontiff began the Fraction at the altar, and then went to 
his seat in the transept; the ministers completed the divi- 
sion of the consecrated bread which was to be distributed 
in the Communion of the faithful; the Chalice bein 
handed to a sub-deacon. At this moment the Chant of 
the Fraction was sung: Ad Confractionem. The ancient 
Liturgies still preserve examples of this.” 


St. Gregory introduced an important reform here. The 
Pater was then not sung till after the operation of the 
Fraction had taken place. He wished the Pater to form 
part of the Canon, and he placed the Fraction later. As 
this change had roused a good deal of protest, he justified 
himself for making it, and gave his reasons in a letter, 
the sense of which is not very clear, and on which most 
liturgiologists have exercised their wits. It is unnecessary 
to say that the number of interpretations is almost as large 
as that of the critics. It seems to us, however, that thanks 
to a closer examination of the text, we are able at present 
to give a fully satisfactory explanation of this sibylline 
document. And first, here is the famous text itself: 


Orationem vero dominicam idcirco moz post 
precem (prex means the Canon) dicimus, quia mos 
apostolorum fuit ad ipsam solummodo orationem({,| 
oblationis hostiam consecrarent. Et valde mihi incon- 
veniens visum est ut precem quam scholasticus com- 
posuerat| ,| super oblationem diceremus{[,| et ipsam 
traditionem quam Redemptor noster composuit(,| 
super Ejus Corpus et Sanquinem non diceremus. Sed 
et dominica oratio apud Graecos ab omni populo dici- 
tur, apud nos vero a solo sacerdote. 

(Ep.LX.26.ed. Ewald Hartmann.) 


The four commas which we have introduced into the 
text will help to make the meaning we give it clear. Some 


* We may conclude this from the letter of Pope Innocent I to 
Decentius in 416. On the Oriental practice, cf. Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, vol. XIV, p. 51, seq. 


=“ Cf. Thomassii Opera, t.V. p. 96; Dom Cagin, Te Deum ou 


Illatio. p. 231, 495, and our article Fractio Panis, Dict. 
d@’Archéol. Chrét. et de Liturgie, t.V, col. 2111, 2112. 
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recent interpreters have thought that, according to this 
text, it was St. Gregory himself who introduced the Pater 
intothe Mass. But thisis inadmissible. The Pater, since 
the fourth century at least, was recited in nearly all Litur- 
gies; St. Augustine tells us so formally; had Rome been 
an exception to the rule he would not have failed to say 
so, he, so familiar with all her customs. Moreover, noth- 
ing on the part of those who accused St. Gregory of an 
innovation leads us to suppose that this innovation con- 
sisted in the introduction of the Pater into the Mass.” 


Again, the sense is not that the only formula of Conse- 
cration used by the Apostles on the bread and wine was 
the Pater. As a matter of fact St. Gregory probably did 
not know any more than we do what prayer was recited 
by the Apostles. The recital of the institution evidently 
formed part of it, and St. Gregory says that the Pater was 
recited ; this is possible and even probable. What we have 
to seek in the text of St. Gregory is not so much informa- 
tion about the Apostolic Liturgy as a statement about the 
reform which he himself had instituted. Now he had 
caused the Pater to be recited immediately after the final 
doxology of the Canon (moz post precem), as we do to-day, 
and had placed the Fraction after it. The Chant of the 
Fraction disappeared at the same time. In this reform 
St. Gregory, as he admits, approached the Byzantine rite 
which he had watched at Constantinople. On this point 
there was divergence between the Churches. Some, like 
the Roman Church, placed the Pater at the Communion, 
which was quite justifiable; others, like the Byzantine 
Church and the Oriental Liturgies, attached the Pater to 
the Eucharistic prayer, or Anaphora. St. Gregory pre- 
ferred this custom, and he says why: valde mihi incon- 
veniens visum est, etc.; it did not seem fitting to him that 
the Pater, the prayer given to Christians by Our Lord 
Himself, should not be recited over His Body and Blood. 
To-day the meaning of this passage does not seem very 
clear to us; but if we go back to the Liturgy in the time of 
St. Gregory as we have already described it, the words 
will seem quite plain. The Pontiff, as we have said, 
began the Fraction at the altar, and then went to his 


* On this point again may I be allowed to refer to my articles 
on the Pater @ la Messe, in the Revue Grégorienne of Solesmes, 
May and September, 1928; January, 1929, in which the question 
18 treated in greater detail. 


c 
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throne in the transept while his ministers continued -to 
break the Bread and to prepare It for the Communion, 
And the Pontiff only recited the Pater after this operation 
was finished, after the consecrated elements had been 
removed from the altar; so that it was not said super 
Ejus Corpus et Sanguinem. In a rapture of faith and 
devotion St. Gregory desired to change this custom, a 
change to which we have remained faithful.” 


The rest of the Mass has been somewhat modified, either 
in St. Gregory’s time or later. Besides the disappearance 
of the anthem Ad Confractionem, the Commiztio, or 
mingling of the Body and Blood, which had a deep mean- 
ing in the ancient Liturgy, has been simplified ;* and the 
Kiss of Peace has been placed later on. The introduction 
in this place of the chant Agnus Dei by Pope Sergius in 
687-701, and the three Communion prayers which follow 
it are a fresh modification, as well as the ceremonial of 
Communion and the prayers which accompany it. The 
ancient rite was simpler. Nevertheless, as Bishop says, 
‘‘the impression produced by the general Communion 
of all the ministering clergy in the sanctuary must have 
been, in the highest degree, solemn and imposing”’ (p. 11); 
for everyone present at Mass communicated, and during 
this time the Communion psalm was sung. This had long 
been the thirty-third Psalm, Benedicam Dominum in 
omni tempore, well suited as it was to the circumstances, 
with its verses Accedite ad Eum et illuminamini.... 
gustate et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus. 


The celebrant went to the altar and recited the last col- 
lect, or Post-Communion, and the Mass ended with the Ite 
Missa est. The Placeat Tibi is of later date. The Bless- 
ing given here by the priest in the words: Benedicat vos 
Omnipotens Deus, is the Blessing which the prelate used 
to give as he withdrew at the end of Mass, and gave 
generally at all solemn ceremonies. It must not be con- 
founded with the Blessing preserved in the Gallican and 
Mozarabic rites, which preceded the Communion. We still 
possess many oaollections of these Blessings in the books 


On this point I follow the interpretation of Edmund Bishop, 
which has been restated and strengthened by Dom Wilmart in 
_ the Génie du Rit Romain, p. 84. 


3° On this question see the articles of the Abbé Andrieu, later 
collected in the book Immiztio et Consecratio (Paris, 1925). 
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called Benedictionals, some of which, like those of St. 
Ethelwold and St. Robert, are celebrated in England, and 
have been most carefully edited. But they are not of 
Roman origin.* 
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CoNCLUSION. 


We have not desired to make a complete and detailed 
study of the Mass: for that a volume would be necessary. 
This work, moreover, has been done, and well done by 
others. Of these we shall only name the principal. After 
Le Brun and de Vert we have the more modern works of 
Mer. Duchesne and Mgr. Battifol, the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique which, after the articles upon 
Eucharistie and Epiclése, devotes a large portion of its 
space to the study of the Mass; the Dictionnaire @’ Archéo- 
logie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, which will soon begin the 
same subject; while in England we have the works of 
Fortescue and Lucas. 


We wished to dwell upon one aspect only of the ques- 
tion: The Excellence of the Roman Mass, and to protest 
against criticisms which usually seem to us exaggerated 
and inconclusive. The Roman Mass, even after all the 
changes it has undergone during the Middle Ages, has 
preserved its character of dignity and grandeur. If dur- 
ing this long journey it has lost something of its primi- 
tive simplicity, it has gained in variety and symbolism; 
it is more picturesque. Much better than the Oriental 
Liturgies, it has kept the purest and most ancient tradi- 
tion, represented by St. Justin and St. Hippolytus, a tra- 
dition which places the words of the institution at the 
Last Supper in the midst of the Sacrifice, and terminates 
the Eucharistic prayer by a solemn doxology. I think we 
may say that it is the Liturgy which approaches most 
closely to the Apostolic Anaphora. In the ante-Mass also 
it has carefully kept to the most ancient and most univer- 
sal arrangement of the readings, psalmody and chants, 
which ends with the solemn reading of the Gospel; it has 
given a place of honour to the ancient chants of the Kyrie, 
the Gloria in Excelsis, the Credo, the Offertory and the 
Communion, as well as to those solemn prayers, the Col- 


*t John Gage, I'he Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, in Archeo- 
logia, vol. XXIV. (London, 1832); and The Benedictional of 
Archbishop Robert, edited by H. A. Wilson (London, 1903). 
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lect, Secret, and Post-Communion, and to the most pathe- 
tic ceremonies, the Kiss of Peace; the. Elevation, the 
Mingling, the Fraction, and Communion. We have said 
nothing in this article about the perfection of the Roman 
formulas, Collects, Prefaces, and other prayers, nor of the 
Roman cantilena known to-day under the general title 


of Gregorian chant. On this point it seems to us that 


almost everyone is agreed at present. Duchesne, Battifol, 
Lejay, after Edmund Bishop and many others, have 
shown the superiority of the Roman Liturgy over the 
Gallican, Mozarabic, and even the Oriental Liturgies. The 
same process could be carried out with the Roman cursus 
or breviary; and doubtless also with the administration of 
Baptism and the other Sacraments, and with the other 
parts of the Liturgy. 


Does all this mean that this Liturgy is perfect, and that 
no change should be introduced into it? We might say 
that there is only one perfect Liturgy, that of Heaven, 
which the author of the Apocalypse tries to describe to 
us. The Liturgy of the Church Militant is addressed to 
men, thus there must be a human element in it, and it 
must adapt itself to conditions of time and place; hence 
the modifications which we have noticed in the Roman 
rite. Popes themselves have approved these changes, of 
which they personally have often been the authors. They 
have reformed the Missal, the Breviary, the Ceremonial. 
We know that in Rome at the present time the Ponti- 
fical and the Martyrology are undergoing most careful 
study. Thus, if corrections have been made we need not 
be surprised that Rome has been the first to make them. 
But in our own opinion what is most to be feared at the 
present time is not blind and obstinate attaéhment to 
ancient traditions; it is, on the other hand, the love of 
change and novelty which has seized upon our genera- 
tion, and which makes us contemptuous of the things ot 
the past. St. Paul’s words ought to be the motto of every 
Christian : Depositum custodi—let us keep that which has 
been committed unto us. 
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THE MARRIAGE QUESTION 


A REVIEW OF THE ENCYCLICAL, ‘ CASTI 
CONNUBIT.”’ 


By Tue Ricut Rev. Mer. Provost FREELAND, V.G. 


“In our office as Christ’s Vicar upon earth and 
Supreme Shepherd and Teacher, we consider it our duty 
to raise our voice to keep the flock committed to our care 
from poisoned pastures, and, as far as in us lies, to pre- 
serve it from harm.’’—({Enc. Let.,C.T.S. Trans. p. 2.) 


N the foregoing words we have, almost at the outset 
of the Holy Father’s Letter, an expression of the 
authority with which he writes as well as a pro- 
nouncement of the principal aim of writing he has in 

view. He protests against the “‘ false principles ’’ which, 
in Christian marriage, are now in these days leading 
society into ‘* pernicious errors ’’ and ‘‘ depraved morals’ 

—principles, errors, morals, which have begun to spread 
even amongst the faithful. And he solemnly admonishes 
all in general, and the members of the Sacred Ministry 
in particular, to endeavour, with him, to stem the flow of 
the many evils which, in this matter of holy matrimony, 
threatens to bring the world to an ignominious and sordid 
end. 

I. 


The Holy Father commences by laying down what are 
the conditions of true marriage and what are the bless- 
ings which flow from it. The contract is to be entered 
into, the will being free; the principal purpose for making 
it must be, if God so sees fit, the begetting of children; 
and the intimate companionship which this contract, 
when made, takes for granted, is to be regarded, by those 
entering into such contract, as being limited in duration 
only by the death of one of the parties to it. 


In about thirteen pages Pius XI sets before his readers 
the blessed and noble side of matrimony, long-suffering 
in that ignobility with which modern civilization may be 
said to have clothed it; and, by his quiet and elevated 
language, he reveals the beauty of a Sacrament which the 
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present manner of living, even among members of the 
Faith, mostly obscures and often grievously defaces. A 
true marriage is, as the Pontiff lays down, the handiwork 
of no less a person than God. It was He who instituted 
it in the beginning, He who restored it to its original 
dignity at the time of the Incarnation, He who raised it 
among the baptized to the rank of a Sacrament. True, 
for its essential existence it needs, in all cases, a free will 
contract of life-long interpossession between man and 
woman; but when that contract has been made, and that 
freedom of will has been concomitant with such contract, 
no amount of volition, no moral nor physical change for 
the worse in heart or body, on the part of those married, 
can break the bond of matrimony. Nor can any power 
exterior to those once truly married so much as loose 
such bond, to say nothing of its complete undoing. God 
alone, the Author of life and death, does and will, by the 
use of this latter, break these bands asunder. He alone 
—for He alone has the power to do it—can and will dis- 
solve a true and consummated marriage by taking away 
one of the parties that make it out of this life, and by 


leaving the other, for shorter or for longer, here on earth 
below. 


As the Holy Father observes, St. Augustine has, in a 
few words, and under three heads, made a splendid sum- 
mary of the whole doctrine of Christian marriage. The 
words are :—‘‘ These are all the blessings of matrimony 
on account of which matrimony itself is a blessing: off- 
spring, conjugal faith, and the Sacrament.”’ 


In other days, not very remote from our own, these 
expressions of the Saint would have appeared to the fol- 
lower of Christ as nothing more than a terse pronounce- 
ment of a self-evident truth. But to-day we have for- 
gotten. We have forgotten, or it has become obscure in 
our minds, that as man is higher as a creature than the 
brute, so should the conditions and circumstances con- 
nected with his entrance into this world be more elevated 
than those connected with that of those lower down in the 
scale of creation. The making of man, in the beginning, 
was a religious act; and the re-making of him—such is his 
excellence—must surely, if human nobility is to be at all 
respected, start from something no less religious and no 
less divine. We have forgotten, moreover—the whole 
trend of modern philosophical and biological thought 
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helps us to forget—that there is in man, as conducive to 
matrimony and not to mere co-union, a faculty or a senti- 
ment—call it what you may—which is both more than 
passion and different from mere sexual love. It is that 
faculty or disposition which St. Paul puts into the heart 
of Our Lord when he says that ‘‘Christ loves the Church,’’ 
and admonishes the Christian husband to love his wife 
with the same divine sentiment. 


Such high and true views concerning matrimony are, 
as we have said, becoming forgotten. Even the elect lose 
sight of them. But of course one weighty cause, perhaps 
the weightiest, of changing that which, at root, is mainly 
a heavenly thing, into a very earthly bit of animalism, 
is that the Sacrament of this thing, as St. Augustine calls 
it, has become so weakened in European thought that it 
never crosses the general mind, and, in the particular 
mind of the faithful even, is not much realized, if realized 
at all. 


Nevertheless, as the Holy Father says, as both St. 
Augustine and St. Paul say, and as our Lord made it to 
be, marriage is a Sacrament, at least when the contracting 
persons are baptized Christians. Indeed, although Augus- 
tine has placed the Sacrament last in his enumeration of 
the blessings which flow from a true marriage, it is in 
reality the first in importance, the first also in its benefi- 
cent effects. For by reason of it parental love and provi- 
sion, conjugal affection and fidelity, domestic events with 
their joys and sorrows, are raised to an excellence and 
surrounded by a radiance such as nothing merely human 
is capable of effecting. What intensely interesting crea- 
tures their children must be to the parents in whom the 
Sacrament of marriage is continually stirring up the 
grace that has been given them. These little ones are 
more than human; they are the images and the likenesses 
of God. They may be, as St. Paul says of them before 
baptism, ‘‘ vessels of wrath,’’ but they are also something 
which Christ, our Blessed Lord, found, again before bap- 
tism, to be very nice and charming, and which He, taking 
them up into His arms, loved and blessed. The Catholic 
parent, truly married, feels the preciousness of children 
increase more and more as, from the font onwards, these 
become more and more God’s own; and the more precious 
a thing becomes, the more is it sedulously guarded with 
much cherishing. What attachment for their offspring 
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is that of a father and mother whose minds remain simply 
and purely Catholic! Their human possessions are half 
divine; their living belongings are made to be partakers 
of a nature which is heavenly; and their flesh and blood § 
are called the children of God and the brothers and sisters 
of Christ. Such things has God given them. They are 
theirs ‘‘ to keep.’’ And, wonderful enough, they are 
theirs so that, in the keeping, they may be, by them, ren. 
dered more precious still to Him who is the Author and 
the Fountain-head of every preciosity; theirs, that is, to 
assist and succour them, from the beginning right on to 
the years of adolescence, in knowing, serving, and loving 
God in this world that they may be happy for ever in 
the next. Such considerations will, to parents possessing 
the true Faith, excite in them more than merely natural 
love for their children. They will surely create in them 
a solicitude greater than that concerned about the little 
body which some day must perish, or for the still smaller 
mind which, at death, finds all earthly knowledge vain 
and futile. Surely this will be the greatest care of father 
and mother, that is, that every means by which the soul 
of their ‘‘ treasure,’’ their child, may be more beautified 
may be, by them, made use of, every bit of Christian 
education may be by them employed, so that this precious 
thing may thus walk this earth as a superman and enter 
heaven as a saint. 

Such ideas and such sentiments are indeed infused into 
the heart more and more by the Sacrament of matrimony. 
But there are others as well. The Sacrament also in- 
creases conjugal love and faith. 

The necessity of some special kind of affection between 
the married seems evident. For true marriage is a life- 
long contract of inter-unification and inter-communion, 
the former of which entails a very intimate kind of 
simal-habitation, while the latter demands a more or 
less continuous dwelling together. Home life, passed 
more or less in a place which to the two participators in 
the marriage becomes, and is, exclusively their own, 
commences in a sense on the wedding day, and ends (it 
may be after many years, if God so wills), speaking 
generally, with death. 

The mainstay of a felicitous home life is conjugal love, 
which is itself a part producer of conjugal faith, both of 
which are, however, intensified and increased by the 
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‘Sacrament. Entirely selfless; and completely dedicated 
to the spiritual and natural welfare of each, the love of 
the sacramentally wedded is similar to that fostered by 
the heart of Christ for the Church, and cherished in the 
inmost being of the Church for Christ. It is difficult 
indeed to see how conjugal faith and domestic loyalty are 
to be kept without that divine aid which, in conjugal love, 
is supplied. Are there no temptations in married life? 
The question will answer itself. The home which is with- 
out the quality of love, as deep and as self-sacrificing as 
that with which Christ and the Church are united, will 
find itself like the house in Scripture built on sand. The 
wind, the rain, the storm of moral obliquity in one spouse 
and of giddy frivolity on the part of the other, are bound 
to attack the home where no true affection is, and it will 
fall to pieces first, and in the end will meet with igno- 
minious destruction. Are there no contretemps, no trials, 
no burdens, no troubles, in married life? It may be truly 
said that the married are called upon not only to undergo 
those great troubles which the law of nature puts on the 
shoulders of all humanity, but in addition crosses, big 
and little, incidental to wedded home life, have to be 
carried by them as well. Indeed, as Socrates told us cen- 
turies ago, evil and good are such close companions; and 
the joys of life which mostly come from marriage, and 
one of the greatest blessings of life—the home of the truly 
wedded—seem to be the very fount from which sorrows 
flow, and the point of attack which trouble and calamity 
mostly threaten. How, without the half-divine sentiment 
of conjugal love, are these to be reckoned with when they 
appear on the horizon? How, when they break and burst ? 
Nay, and this is the important part of the matter, how 
are the little difficulties, the small cross-purposes and dis- 
agreements, so small, so little as to seem to others ridicu- 
lous—how are these to be met and overcome, if there be 
“no love at home’’? For it is the little things that 
matter. Great things have small commencements. And 
the truth is that huge mistakes and irreparable steps have 
brought homes to complete desolation because, without 
love, the married could not make allowances for each 
other’s little frailties and ‘‘ little ways.”’ 


II 


In the second part of the Encyclical the Holy Father 
mentions the errors of the day in the matter of holy matri- 
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mony, and refutes them. Certainly, it was high time 
that the faithful were shown what is fast becoming the 
general state of the so-called civilization of to-day; for 
ignorance of the existence of a disease is very often an 
occasion of its ultimate prevalence among even the quite 
strong and healthy. The children of the Church them. 
selves are in danger from the very atmosphere in which 
they live; and it is, therefore, by the Vicar of Christ that 
they must be made to comprehend how thick is the air 
and how deadly. Forewarned is to be forearmed, par- 


ticularly against atmospheric dangers, whether of body 
or soul. 


Hardly ever, perhaps never, before in the midst of any 
sort of real civilization, have such lax and immoral views 
concerning the most intimate relationship between man 
and woman been made to seem quite proper in theory 
and in practice. In light literature, in scenic represen- 
tations, even in conversation, actions are quite naturally 
applauded at which not only does the old-fashioned mind 
get irritated, but, in the matter of which two of the Ten 
Commandments become first of all shattered and then 
tossed out completely from the Decalogue. The sex 
problem, as it is called, has indeed been solved in 
England, and the solution of it may be summed up in the 
few words: Do as you like; nothing matters. 


It is in consequence of these views that opinions, indeed 
settled convictions, on matrimony itself have become so 
universally lax. Lax? Well, it would perhaps be better 
to say that the opinions are not so much of the nature of 
laxity as they are of a nature completely destructive of 
true marriage, or in reality of anything at all like it. What 
is there different in the estimation of those who foster such 
opinions, between the after-marriage state and the state 
which was theirs before? They did what they liked then; 
they do what they like now. The law of the land has 
pronounced its very careless and futile blessing upon what 
before was, to put it bluntly but truly, concubinage, and 
the only improvement which that word receives when 
such marriage has taken place, is that concubinage now 
becomes legal. This, ‘“‘do as your inclination leads 
you, and as opportunity offers,’’ has taken away that 
sense of sin which the Church, following our Lord Him- 
self, has instilled into the minds of her people concerning 
even the least familiarity between the sexes. Our chil- 
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dren themselves assist and look on, in picture houses, at 
actions which they are assuredly taught to believe to be 
grievously wicked; and the adult onlooker regards such 
actions as a natural part of the performance. Far too 
many would not frequent such places were not such things 
‘served up ’’; just as so many would not read a modern 
novel unless some wicked situation were described at the 
beginning, and broken marriage vows at the end. In 
this regard nothing matters! 


To say nothing, however, of the weakening of the sense 
of sin which, as already said, is in these days so wide- 
spread as to have, in so many cases, become observable 
even “‘in the elect,’’ the results of these opinions are 
particularly noticeable in the prevalence of divorce and 
in the decline of the birth-rate. The unbreakable nature 
of the bond of matrimony is on all sides denied. Birth 
control has been exalted to a doctrine and asserted to be 
aperemptory need. And he who might think fit to affirm 
the one is old-fashioned, and what person soever may 
conscientiously object to the other is unreasonable, and 
stupid, and even cruel. 


Nevertheless, what follower of Christ can feel the least 
doubt about our Lord’s solemn teaching concerning the 
indissolubility of true marriage? The text of Scripture, 
His own words, are too well known to need introduction 
here. Who can help seeing that the comparison, made 
by St. Paul, of the one Christ and the one Church, with 
the one man and the one woman, united in marriage, 
would be of all comparisons the most ridiculous, were it 
a fact that the one man and woman do not become each 
other’s, inseparable, indissoluble, for a lifetime? Nay, 
more, is not the whole idea of divorce something which 
clashes, and that violently, with all that everyone in his 
best moments, and most people even in their worst, feel 
instinctively to be the true limits of married life, namely, 
for better for worse till death? As Tertullian long ago 
said of us all, we are ‘‘ naturaliter Christiani ’’; but the 
sentiments of humanity, when the animal part of it is 
kept in a proper subjection, ring as true to the lifelong 
permanence of the marriage tie, as they do in the estima- 
tion of that old African father, to everything else com- 
prised in the Christian Faith. For in literature, in con- 
versation, in our observation of others and judgment of 
character, it is not the chopping and changing of divorce, 
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which in narration or in incident, attracts and charmig 
the mind. Far from it. Humanity, on the contrary, hag 
ever loved those stories with delight in which the two 
spouses live together to the end, sharing each other’s joys 
and sorrows. Such things humanity likes to converse 
about. Such persons and characters it admires. ‘‘ From 
the wedding day till the grave closes over one or the other 
of them,’’ this is almost a principle in that social event 
which the human race calls marriage ; and one of the 
reasons of its being esteemed a principle is that the race 
sees clearly how that the very impulse of our nature, 
higher than that of the brutes, makes any other arrange- 
ment than that which includes a permanent companion. 
ship quite unnatural. For our human nature not only 
impels us to passion, but it impels us to love; and what- 
ever else this extraordinary human sentiment may or 
may not be, it certainly carries with it the mutual desire 
of sharing each other’s company through all the years of 
life. It is not passion, but it is love which moves the 
human couple to make a home, within the four walls of 
which their children may be born and reared as human 
beings; and they themselves as human beings, not as 
animals, may intercommunicate not merely corporal cul- 
tivation, but the culture of soul and the endowments of 
the mind. So human, so natural, are these views that 
even the prevalence of divorce has not prevented the vast 
majority of those who are commencing married life from 
holding and from fostering them. Human nature indeed 
abhors the whole idea of divorce whether after a short 
or long continuance of inter-association. It sees in it 4 
menace and a foe to its self-protection and its preserva- 
tion. For the mind which regards marriage simply as 
licence legalized—and it is just this which divorce makes 
it and allows it to be—will have very decided opinions 
about the non-arrival of children and about the stupidity 
of making a home. Years ago strong things used to be 
said about the ‘‘ marriage market ’’ in which woman was 
said to be sold and bought, though at any rate she then 
kept her soul and her honour, while the purchaser also 
preserved his. But what of the divorce market of to-day! 
Men and women place themselves in it as goods of 
exchange, careless as to whether or not the change be 
frequent, perhaps quite convinced that the oftener it is 
made the better. ‘‘ Mere goods ’’: is it surprising, with 
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this divorce market before our notice day by day, that 
the fair dignity of womanhood should seem to us to be 
accounted by men as a bagatelle, and that the nobleness 
of manhood is esteemed by women as worse than 
nothing? At any rate, with those who regard marriage 
as an arrangement to be altered and changed as the fit 
takes them, to the man woman can appear to be only a 
sort of anthropoid, and to the woman man must seem 
to be just a brute, a little better groomed and fed, indeed, 
than his relatives in the zoological gardens. 


. A matter of not less importance than divorcee, and of 
which the Encyclical makes special mention, is_ that 
generally now so well known as birth control. Under 
these words, too, we can see how times have changed. 
It is not so very long ago that this was neither a matter 
about which conversation could be engaged in, nor a 
subject the mind could venture to dwell on more than 
hastily. To-day the subject appears to have escaped 
from books of morals and of medicine and, having filled 
the pages of such literature as all seem to hunger after 
and devour, it has even assumed to itself the status of a 
virtue, and preaches to the mother of more than one, or 
at most two children, about her ‘‘ crime ’’ of bearing 
children! So unnatural a sin as the prevention of con- 
ception which, put into plain words, is what birth control 
is, was bound to be condemned by the Holy Father, as 
indeed in his Letter itis. If anyone is expected to blame 
what God considers worthy of His blame, and to show 
by words that he holds in hatred that which the Lord 
holds in abomination, that person assuredly is the Vicar 
of Christ. But the Supreme Being abominates birth con- 
trol. He has gone so far as to tell us so. For in that 
instance of this sin, given in the Book of Genesis, the 
writer explains the retribution, drastic and terrible, which 
befell the sinner, by saying that he had been guilty of 
doing that which is ‘‘ abominable in the sight of the 
Lord.’’ Birth control, that is to say, is classed with the 
nameless abominations connected with Moloch, with 
Baal, and with Astoroth; depravities so low that even the 
depraved disposition of to-day cannot, without mental 
nausea, suffer so much as the thought of them. More- 
over, our Divine Lord condemns the whole matter when 
He says: ‘‘ If thy right hand offend thee cut it off ’’; for 
at least Biblical and Talmudic students are aware that 
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when He made use of those words He was alluding to an 
action which certainly formed part of the incident nar- 
rated in Genesis, and which, as certainly, renders the 
birth of a child impossible. 


Still, many of the faithful, whole-hearted followers of 
the Church as they are, will complain that this condemna- 
tion by God Himself and by His Vicar on earth, introduces 
many hardships and causes much affliction. In so far as 
those hardships may possibly be real, the Pope has, in his 
Encyclical, choice expressions of fatherly consolation in 
their regard. For the mother in danger, and the mother 
in poverty, and even for the mother in fear of offending 
her spouse, the Pontiff has nothing but sympathy of a 
very tender kind. But really, after all, is the remedy for 
these hardships and afflictions—which, it must be con- 
fessed, do not appear to be the lot of those who advocate 
and practice birth control generally and as a rule—is the 
remedy, put into words, just this: Satisfy your passions 
aS much as you will, and be careful to keep the children 
from coming? Is not the real remedy contained rather in 
these words: Be Christians and not Pagans; be men, and 
make not yourself as one to whom the phrase “‘ partakers 
of the divine nature ’’ means nothing. For, what about 
continence—is that never to be a virtue among the 
married? What about abstention for a time—is that never 
to be exercised? Has the mind of the Christian become 
so sordid that such a passionate action is to be done for 
itself alone and its divinely placed aim and object 
rigorously excluded? We refuse to believe that the Chris- 
tian and Catholic mind can hold for so long as a moment 
views so alien from the whole disposition of our most 
Immaculate Master; and we find it difficult to believe that 
any noble, upright, pure-minded man or woman, what- 
ever their religion, even if none, can regard such doctrines 
with anything short of abhorrence. Moreover, even 
should it be granted that cases arise in which the law of 
the Creator in this matter imposes a burden difficult and 
even dangerous to bear, it must be borne in mind that 
such cases are comparatively very, very rare. And it 
may be asked what beneficent law is there, having the 
welfare of the whole universe as the end for which it 
was made, that does not inflict suffering on someone or 
something ? ‘What laws of our own, made for the whole 
of the community and its benefit, which do not cause 
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some suffering somewhere? Of course there are none, 
or hardly any. The Christian sufferer will bow his head 
in resignation at whatever may be the inconveniences of 
marriage, even at the numerosa proles, and will count 
the advantages rather than the drawbacks which too 
many little ones bring, by their presence, about the house. 
For never did the Psalmist speak more truly than when 
he said: ‘‘ The inheritance of the Lord are children; the 
reward, the fruit of the womb. Blessed is the man that 
hath filled his desire with them; he shall not be con- 
founded when he shall speak to his enemies in the gate.’’ 


III. 


After all these reflections, however, we are fain to con- 
fess that it is to the pages of the Encyclical itself the 
reader, whatsoever be his bent of mind and “‘line,’’ should 
go. Nothing can equal the charm and the restraint with 
which the Holy Father writes on a subject which, in all 
its bearings, is a delicate one; and there are passages of 
which the striking import is felt not so much by what they 
contain as by what they leave out. Questions of moral 
theology, of medicine, of political economy, and of such 
nondescript matters as eugenics, are touched upon as with 
the tip of the finger, but the touch, nevertheless, leaves 


a mark of guidance for all concerned, deep, clear, and 
definite. 





RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE 
A CRITICISM OF DR. FREUD’S CONCEPTIONS 
By Joun G. Vance, Ph.D., M.A. 


URING the decade before the war, the philosophic 
and academic world witnessed a long, sustained 
and noisy assault on the power and ‘ preten- 
sions ’ of intellect. Had the intellect proved as 

vulnerable as the assault was both furious and violent, 
reason would indeed have been unseated from its old 
supremacy. The Pragmatists simply gave up the search 
for truth, and told us in many diverse ways that we 
knew the useful and not the true, that ‘ the end verified 
the means.’ The Behaviourists condemned all the older 
ways of psychology, which, as was wittily observed, hav- 
ing already lost its mind and soul, now at their hands 
lost consciousness. M. Bergson delivered his terrific 
assault on intellectualism and intellect in the form of 
lucid prose charged with wonderful figures of speech and 
the splendour of Jewish imagination. Dr. Freud, looking 
first away from consciousness to the unconscious, began 
to see in conscious events like the intellectual processes, 
no more than epiphenomena—spume flakes flung up from 
the vast, seething, silent deeps of the unconscious. 
Nowhere in the long history of philosophy has any attack 
of comparable violence been delivered. All Europe shook. 
Even the zoologists began to talk Bergson, and school 
teachers to lisp Freud. If they were not always certain 
on account of a mispronunciation whether they referred 
to the Viennese doctor, or to the English historian, it 
mattered little. The writers, the satirists, the philoso- 
phers and psychologists entered into the noisy, trium- 
phant and denunciatory procession. Our own schools— 
to be truthful, sometimes supremely unaware of what was 
proceeding—remained unshaken,. standard-bearers as 
they have often proved in history, in the cause of intel- 
lect and reason. | 


Dr. Freud, not content with work theoretical and prac- 
tical on mental therapy, for which we unreservedly salute 
him as a pioneer, took early to dissertations on psycho- 
logv. Then he showed a tendency to hypostatise his more 
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prilliant images, and subsequently to suffer from their 
tyranny. There was no metaphysical grasp, little clarity 
and much gratuitous assumption. Fired with zeal for 
the new discoveries, he saw a new key to all the riddles 
of the universe. Rapidly therefore, he unpacked his new 
account of all things in heaven and on earth, out of the 
unsuspecting unconscious—and be it noted, out of the 
all-unsuspecting consciousness of some neurotics. 


The new vision must include an account of religion. 
This began first in his Totem and Tabu (1913), to which 
we shall return, and again in 1928 in Die Zukunft einer 
Illusion. This latter essay, which has all the momentum 
of a pamphlet, was translated and published as number 
15 of the International Psycho-Analytic Library. In it, 
Dr. Freud discusses the supreme illusion—religion—and 
shows its inevitable future—extinction. In this volume, 
as we have elsewhere indicated, he shows no understand- 
ing of the essential meaning, purpose or facts of religion, 
no knowledge either of its history, or of its spirited 
defence, and no appreciation of the well-known findings 
of anthropologists. It is full of crude denunciation of 
religion—all religion, be it noted, in one great sweeping 
gesture—though the denunciation is delivered wistfully 
and almost sadly as who should say, ‘‘ Will these 
customs of savage origin for ever degrade the lives of 
men? ’’ The book is full not only of ardent fancies and 
fictitious pre-history, but also of tangible and definite 
error, as is inevitable in an author who ignores the litera- 
ture. Indeed, this small volume reminds us of Emil 
Ludwig’s Life of Christ. The poor gentleman does not 
seem to know that he is trespassing on ground where 
scholars have worked for centuries with enthuiasm, and 
that it would need a life’s study to grasp the beginnings 
of the subject matter. 


Quite recently Dr. Freud has again addressed the world 
in his little treatise, Das Unbehagen in der Kultur, which 
is translated in No. 17 of the same library, as Civilization 
and its Discontents. The title at least is not happily con- 
strued. It might better run ‘‘ Discomfort in Organized 
Society.’’ This volume covers a vast range of subjects, 
and concludes with the reiteration of Dr. Freud’s extra- 
ordinary vision of the nature and origin of conscience. 
This theory of conscience particularly interests us in this 
article. In order, however, that no injustice may be done 
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to the learned professor—we instinctively mistrust state. 
ments *‘ ad mentem this or that doctoris ’’ and perhaps 
especially ‘‘ ad mentem psycho-analytici doctoris ’’—vwe 
propose to give a digest of this latest work. This jp 
passing will disclose some of the author’s daring, and 
serve to ‘‘set’’ his statement concerning conscience, 
Against that statement we shall then level our criticisms. 


Now for the contents of this latest volume. 


The assertions made by Dr. Freud, in his ‘‘ Future of 
an Illusion,’’ led a friend to protest. The friend thought 


that this author had missed the whole point in judging § 


religion by its definite beliefs. Religion, wrote his critic, 
is really based upon ‘‘ an oceanic feeling,’’ further 
described as a “‘ sensation of eternity.’’ If one has this 
feeling which the creeds and churches canalize in different 
ways, then even if one rejects ‘‘ all belief as illusion,’’ one 


still has a right to call oneself religious. As we pass along j 


we refrain, with whatever difficulty, from any comment. 
Dr. Freud replies that his friend means—though he 
obviously did not—that ‘‘ it is a feeling of indissoluble 


connection, of belonging inseparately to the external world § 


as a whole.’ The author proceeds to show—he takes 
pages to suggest what Tennyson said in a few lines—that 


we very gradually detach the thought and experience of 
our living selves from a general feeling in which ther 
was ‘‘no division of inner from outer.’’ When it 
develops, this ego-feeling is a shrunken vestige of a far 
more extensive feeling—the primitive diffused feeling in 
which there was neither “‘ self ’’ nor ‘‘ outer world.’”’ The 


> 


‘‘ oceanic feeling ’’ is the survival of this primitive experi- 
ence, and after a little cavalier discussion of a few pos 
sible difficulties, Dr. Freud says, just merely apodic- 
tically, that such feeling cannot be the source of a need 
for religion. That need springs—this is obviously 
declamation or at least repetition : in any case it is mere 
assertion—from the child’s radical feeling of helplessness, 
and the longing evoked by that helplessness for a father— 
God. Thus the “‘ oceanic theory’ and the ‘“‘ oceanic 
friend ’’ are both dismissed. To satisfy that friend, how 
ever, Dr. Freud suggests that the ‘‘ oceanic feeling ’’ may 
prove to be a first attempt at ‘‘ the consolation of reli- 
gion.’’ What a consolation, we murmur, in moments of 
anguish and dereliction! He then refers uneasily and 
with surprising brevity to trance and ecstasy, saying that 
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he finds it difficult to work ‘‘ with those intangible 
quantities.”’ 


It is amusing to see how he refers to mystical states as 
if they were surds or irrational ‘‘ quantities.’’ It must, 
however, be difficult to deal with them if one has no know- 
ledge of the relevant facts, no training for the purpose, 
and if one is forced to explain them as some offshoot, or 
outcome or antecedent of an Oedipus-Complex! 


Dr. Freud then return to ‘‘ the Future of an Illusion ”’ 
to show how religion assures the plain man that a solici- 
tous Providence is watching over him and will make up 
to him in a future existence for any shortcomings in this 
life. This Providence is a ‘“‘ greatly-exalted Father.’’ 
‘The whole thing,’’ he adds, ‘‘ is so patently infantile, 
so incongrous with reality, that to those whose attitude 
to humanity is friendly, it is painful to think that the vast 
majority of mortais will never be able to rise above this 
view of life.’’ It is, we reflect, indeed terrible to think 
of men being bound to the degraded concepts of life 
common to St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. John of the Cross, and St. Teresa. 
Dr. Freud asserts that it is degrading, and adds “‘ it is 
even more humiliating to discover that large numbers 
who see that religion is untenable, yet try to defend it with 
a series of pitiful rearguard actions.’’ He remarks, too, 
“some of the great of the past did the same; but that is 
no justification : we know why they had to do so.”’ 


After this sally—the Viennese Doctor is declamatory in 
style—he returns to the religion of the plain man, “ the 
only religion which ought to bear the name.’’ What, we 
wonder, was wrong with the religion of the great mystics, 
those we have already mentioned, St. Catherine, St. Ber- 
nard, and the others? And if it was not religion, what 
did actually inspire their lives? 


For the plain man this life is too hard. Thus we seek 
escape from it in one or other of the typical ways—by 
“ powerful deviations of interest,’’ which may lead us to 
think less of our misery, by ‘‘ substitutive gratifications ”’ 
like arts which lessen it and by “ intoxicating sub- 
stances ’’ which render us insensible to it. Thus we seek 
escape by hobbies and professions, by art and science, and 
by drink. And naively adds Dr. Freud, “ it is not so 
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simple to find the place where religion belongs in this 
series.”’ 

At a tangent the author asks: ‘‘ What is the purpose of 
life? ’’ and tries to show that there is no coherent answer, 
There is not an answer, and probably there ought not to 
be one. So religion gives the answer. That is its prin. 
cipal purpose, to give an illusory answer to a meaningless 
question. After considering how men strive and fail by 
adopting the typical means of escape, he considers very 
briefly the case of a hermit. He turns his back on the 
world and regards reality as the source of all suffering, 
This attempt, says our author, usually leads to madness, 
and to the delusion of creating a new world for oneself, 
adding by way of illuminating obiter dictum, “‘ the reli- 
gions of humanity must be classed as mass-delusions of 
this kind.’’ In these and other ways, for instance by 
love, we seek deliverance from the menace of suffering 
and the evils of life. We are for ever seeking negative 
escape, or positive happiness (happiness and pleasure are 
throughout this meagre discussion used as convertible § 
terms). Religion circumscribes the choice and prescribes 
one cast-iron method for all. ‘‘ Its method consists in 
decrying the value of life and in promulgating a view of 
the real world which is distorted like a delusion; and 
both of these things imply a preliminary intimidating 
influence upon intelligence.”’ 

There are manifold distresses in life, intones Dr. Freud, 
those from nature, from our own selves, and from unsatis- 
factory social relations. Now whence comes the surpris- 
ing hostility on the part of men to civilisation? Perhaps 
mainly from the discovery of happy Barbaric peonle who 
seem to be untramelled by the repressions of civilisation. 
Christianity, too, has put a low estimate on earthlv life, 
and lastly in later years there has been vast scientific dis 
covery, which, while being a legitimate source of pride, 
brings with it no happiness. After a little harmless talk 
about might and right, and some crude descriptions of 
justice, with incidental references to the losses sustained 
by man owing to his erect posture, and further references 
to the ‘“‘ anal’’ character, and the other well-known 
shibboleths, Dr. Freud remembers his object and asks: 
‘“‘' What are the influences to which the evolution of 
culture owes its origin? ”’ 


Love—sexual love—opposes the interests of culture and 
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culture menaces sexual love with grievous restrictions. 
Women, too, are opposed to that culture which forces 
them into the background. The restrictions, says Dr. 
Freud, set by culture on sexual love in narrowing the 
choice of sex and object, and in inhibiting ‘‘ perver- 
sions,’ ‘‘ entail grievous injustice to many.’’ These 
frustrations, he adds, ‘‘ are especially unendurable to the 
so-called neurotics among us.’ Culture attempts to 
foster ‘‘ aim-inhibited libido ’’ in the form of friendships 
and then emerges the standard—‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’’ This, in Dr. Freud’s considered 
opinion, is an unnecessary, impossible and indeed foolish 
maxim. ‘* Homo homini lupus ’’ is rather the expression 
of the facts of life. Men are downright and thoroughly 
aggressive to one another. 


It is this instinct of aggression in men which disturbs 
life and perpetually menaces civilized society. The com- 
munists think they have found a cure in the abolition of 
private property, that is by the abolition of the principal 
instrument of aggression. But private property is nought 
but one instrument. There would remain all the aggres- 
sions that spring from sex impulses. What if the family 
institutions be removed entirely, and thus complete 
liberty be accorded to sexual life? On this proposal, 
already attempted in Soviet Russia, Dr. Freud seems to 
smile benignly, though he wonders what Soviet Russia 
will do when they have completely exterminated the 
object of their aggression—the bourgeoisie. 


Now what does civilisation make use of to hold human 
individual aggressiveness in check? The answer is con- 
science. We therefore pause and quote the learned 
Doctor at greater length. 


“The craving for aggression is rendered innocuous by 
being retrojected, internalized, sent back and directed 
against the Ego.’’ ‘‘ It is there taken over by a part of 
the Ego that distinguishes itself from the rest as a super- 
6g0, and now, in the form of ‘ conscience,’ exercises the 
same propensity to harsh aggressiveness against the ego 
that the ego would have liked to enjoy against 
others.” ... This tension ‘‘ we call the sense of guilt: 
it manifests itself as the need for punishment.” . . 
Whence does this arise? ‘‘One may reject the suggestion 
of an original—as one might say natural—capacity for 
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discriminating between good and evil. An extraneous 
influence is evidently at work. .. .’’ ‘‘To begin with, that 
is ‘ bad ’ which causes us to be threatened with loss of 
esteem or loss of love of others.’’ This shows closely ag 
dread of discovery. Later ‘‘ dread of discovery ceases to 
operate, and the super-ego has no real reason for maltreat. 
ing or threatening the ego .. . but it does so.”’ ‘‘ The 
super-ego torments the peccant ego with the old feelings 
of dread and watches for opportunities whereby the outer 
world can be made to punish it.’’... ‘‘ Thus the super. 
ego carries on the severity of external authority to which 
it has succeeded.’’ The sanction is now not loss of love 
but lasting inner unhappiness. ... ‘‘* Conscience is the 
result of instinctive renunciation or: Renunciation, exter. 
nally imposed, gives rise to conscience, which then 
demands further renunciations.”’ After considering 4 
few obvious difficulties, Dr. Freud proceeds: ‘‘ We can- 
not disregard this conclusion that man’s sense of guilt has 
its origin in the Oedipus-complex and was acquired when 
the (primitive) father was killed by the association of the 


brothers.’’ ‘‘ Remorse,’’ too, is the result of the very § 


earliest primal ambivalence of feelings towards the 


father: the sons hated him but they loved him too: after 


their hate against him had been satisfied by their aggres- 


sive acts their love came to expression in their remorse i 
for the deed : set up the super-ego by identification with F 


the father: gave it the father’s power to punish as he 
would have done the aggressions they had performed. ... 
And since impulses to aggression against the father were 
repeated in the next generations, the feelings of guilt, too, 


persisted. ... At this point, it seems to me, we can at [ 


last perceive the part played by love in the origin of 
conscience and the fatal inevitableness of the sense of 
guilt.... Guilt is the expression of the eternal struggle 


between Eros and the destruction or death-instinct. ... } 


** That conflict is engendered as soon as man is made to 


live with his fellows. ... As long as he knows no other 


form of life in common but that of the family, it must 
express itself in the Oedipus-complex, cause this develop- 
ment of conscience and create his first feelings of guilt. ... 


In the wider forms of communal life the same conflict 
continues to arise... .’’ 


A few generalities follow, and Dr. Freud just before the 
close remarks :—‘‘ My courage fails me, therefore, at the 
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thought of rising up as a prophet before my fellow-men, 
and I bow to their reproach that I have no consolation to 
offer them... .”’ 

Now, frankly, we wonder that Dr. Freud’s courage did 
not fail him at the beginning. The book is full of plati- 
tudes, inaccuracies, reiterations of old exploded fallacies, 
and much of it, to be truthful, is *‘ full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing.’’ His views on religion we have 
examined elsewhere. We now turn to his strange vision 
of conscience. Incidentally, in showing the fictitious 
character of this theory, we can indicate at the same time 
the fiction in his whole vision of the origins both of civil 
society and of religion. 

And first a point of fact. Dr. Freud never seems to grasp 
the essential characteristics of conscience. Just as he 
wrote a book on religion without even mentioning the 
object of religion, so now he writes an essay on conscience 
and only talks round the subject. Conscience is not a 
vague feelings of guilt or of oppression: nor is it dread 
of authority, or loss of prestige. It is not a mere pious 
belief, nor an index of perfection. It is a dictate—a decree, 
an imperative judgment, a categorical and sometimes 
minatory statement of the rightness or wrongness of a 
proposed action. It is a plain judgment of the practical 
intellect concerning the good or evil of a course of human 
conduct. It neither entreats nor cajoles. It threatens 
indeed, but only as every command threatens. It com- 
mands, however, with an assumption of authority that 
has no parallel in the rest of our lives. Now there are 
standard interpretations of conscience; and indeed stan- 
dard erroneous theories of origin. There are explana- 
tions in terms of the basic facts of life and human nature, 
which can be put into relation with an inspiring and all- 
inclusive vision of law. Dr. Freud, however, not only 
ignores all the standard interpretations: he fumbles in 
his statement of the facts to be explained. 

However, good or bad, what of his explanation ? 

It only reiterates his convictions, or shall we say sug- 
gestions, for the origins of society. Neither in this, nor 
in any other volume, is any proof worthy of the name 
offered for these surprising assertions, and we may now 
add that there is definite anthropological proof that Dr. 
Freud’s assumptions are not only wholly gratuitous but 
wholly wrong. Indeed, they prove to be no more than 
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discriminating between good and evil. An extraneous 
influence is evidently at work. .. .’’ ‘“To begin with, that 
is ‘ bad’ which causes us to be threatened with loss of 
esteem or loss of love of others.’’ This shows closely ag 
dread of discovery. Later ‘‘ dread of discovery ceases to 
operate, and the super-ego has no real reason for maltreat- 
ing or threatening the ego . . . but it does so.”’ ‘“‘ The 
super-ego torments the peccant ego with the old feelings 
of dread and watches for opportunities whereby the outer 
world can be made to punish it.”’... ‘‘ Thus the super- 
ego carries on the severity of external authority to which 
it has succeeded.’’ The sanction is now not loss of love 
but lasting inner unhappiness. ... ‘‘ Conscience is the 
result of instinctive renunciation or: Renunciation, exter- 
nally imposed, gives rise to conscience, which then 
demands further renunciations.’’ After considering 4 
few obvious difficulties, Dr. Freud proceeds: ‘* We can- 
not disregard this conclusion that man’s sense of guilt has 
its origin in the Oedipus-complex and was acquired when 
the (primitive) father was killed by the association of the 
brothers.’’ ‘‘ Remorse,’’ too, is the result of the very 
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their hate against him had been satisfied by their aggres- 
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And since impulses to aggression against the father were 
repeated in the next generations, the feelings of guilt, too, 
persisted. ... At this point, it seems to me, we can at 
last perceive the part played by love in the origin of 
conscience and the fatal inevitableness of the sense of 
guilt.... Guilt is the expression of the eternal struggle 
between Eros and the destruction or death-instinct. ... 
** That conflict is engendered as soon as man is made to 
live with his fellows. ... As long as he knows no other 
form of life in common but that of the family, it must 
express itself in the Oedipus-complex, cause this develop- 
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In the wider forms of communal life the same conflict 
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A few generalities follow, and Dr. Freud just before the 
close remarks :—‘‘ My courage fails me, therefore, at the 
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thought of rising up as a prophet before my fellow-men, 
and I bow to their reproach that I have no consolation to 
offer them... .”’ 

Now, frankly, we wonder that Dr. Freud’s courage did 
not fail him at the beginning. The book is full of plati- 
tudes, inaccuracies, reiterations of old exploded fallacies, 
and much of it, to be truthful, is “* full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing.’’ His views on religion we have 
examined elsewhere. We now turn to his strange vision 
of conscience. Incidentally, in showing the fictitious 
character of this theory, we can indicate at the same time 
the fiction in his whole vision of the origins both of civil 
society and of religion. 

And first a point of fact. Dr. Freud never seems to grasp 
the essential characteristics of conscience. Just as he 
wrote a book on religion without even mentioning the 
object of religion, so now he writes an essay on conscience 
and only talks round the subject. Conscience is not a 
vague feelings of guilt or of oppression: nor is it dread 
of authority, or loss of prestige. It is not a mere pious 
belief, nor an index of perfection. It is a dictate—a decree, 
an imperative judgment, a categorical and sometimes 
minatory statement of the rightness or wrongness of a 
proposed action. It is a plain judgment of the practical 
intellect concerning the good or evil of a course of human 
conduct. It neither entreats nor cajoles. It threatens 
indeed, but only as every command threatens. It com- 
mands, however, with an assumption of authority that 
has no parallel in the rest of our lives. Now there are 
standard interpretations of conscience; and indeed stan- 
dard erroneous theories of origin. There are explana- 
tions in terms of the basic facts of life and human nature, 
which can be put into relation with an inspiring and all- 
inclusive vision of law. Dr. Freud, however, not only’ 
ignores all the standard interpretations: he fumbles in 
his statement of the facts to be explained. 

However, good or bad, what of his explanation ? 

It only reiterates his convictions, or shall we say sug- 
gestions, for the origins of society. Neither in this, nor 
in any other volume, is any proof worthy of the name 
offered for these surprising assertions, and we may now 
add that there is definite anthropological proof that Dr. 
Freud’s assumptions are not only wholly gratuitous but 
wholly wrong. Indeed, they prove to be no more than 
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gossamer theories woven by an ardent oriental imagina- 
tion. There is one fact that we add, not in bitterness but 
in sadness. These theories have already been criticised 
and shown to be untenable, yet they are here repeated 
with surprising désinvolture and made to bear the whole 
burden of the origin of conscience. 

His views of this origin of society are given in Totem 
and Tabu, published in 1913, which enjoys no foundation 
whatsoever in fact. It has references to papers of Atkin. 
son and W. Robertson Smith, both of which are highly 
theoretical, or what we may style arm-chair anthro. 
pology. Atkinson’s contribution to anthropology was a 
small essay of some 70 pages on “‘ primal law,’’ printed 
by Andrew Lang in his Social Origins. Robertson Smith, 
a great Semitic scholar, had already been laid aside by 
the greater anthropologists in 1913, not without a certain 
amusement at the universal load of theory which his one 
Bedouin Camel was made to bear. 

In the earliest days, says Dr. Freud, men lived ina 
small community formed of one man, a number of 
women, and a number of children who had not arrived 
at adult life. As soon as the boys grew to be young men 
and thus old enough to awaken feelings of jealousy in 
the father or head of his little community, they were 
driven forth to fend for themselves. (Darwin, developed 
by Atkinson.) Now Robertson Smith’s daring theory 
is called into requisition. Altar sacrifices are an essential 
element in every old religion. Such sacrifices all go back 
for their origin to the slaughter by the clan of its Totem, 
and their subsequent feast upon its body. Thirdly comes 
the Oedipus-Complex, which is Dr. Freud’s distinctive 
contribution to the origins of society. Every man child, 
according to the learned Doctor, must normally experi- 
ence a definite sexual attraction towards his mother, and 


will in consequence normally and naturally regard his | 


father as a rival. Thus the man child is led to hate his 
father and to desire his death. On the other hand, b 
reason of the principle of ambivalence, the man child, 
remembering his father’s kindness and protection, loves 
him. This Oedipus-Complex is the normal trait of boys, 
and in one form or other the source of many neuroses. .. . 

Now the application of the Oepidus-Complex to Atkin- 
son’s theory. 

The young men who were driven forth owing to the 
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otential or actual awakening of the father’s jealousy 
collected together and planned war against the father. 
They killed him, ate him and then took possession of his 
women. In this way they appeased their hatred of their 
father. That they should consume the slaughtered body 
he continues was, of course, natural in cannibal savages. 
They thought that part of the power of this primitive 
father passed in this way with his flesh into themselves. 
The Totem-Feast (Robertson Smith’s theory), says Dr. 
Freud wistfully, was perhaps the first high festival of 
humanity. That Totem slaughter was the repetition in 
symbol and the traditional hallowed remembrance of the 
mighty deed of slaughter wrought by the primitive sons 
against the primitive father... From this deed flow such 
great consequences as our social organisation, our moral 
restrictions and religion. At this point, the principle of 
ambivalence asserts itself. The delicate feelings of grati- 
tude and kindness that persist among the primitive sons 
in spite of their hatred of their father gained the upper 
hand when the hate had been assuaged by the murder. 
These feelings took the form of remorse and consciousness 
of guilt, and what their father himself had formerly for- 
bidden access to the women—they now by conscience 
forbade thmselves. They then went on to commemorate 
the deed they had done by slaughtering the Totem in 
place of the father and at the same time renounced, 
owing to the beginnings of conscience, the fruit of their 
murder, to wit, access to the women. 


Thus out of the sense of guilt of these primitive sons 
there arose the two formal Taboos of Totemism—not to 
eat the Totem and not to marry anyone totemically 
related, which, of course, coincide with the two repressed 
wishes of the Oedipus-Complex, namely, to kill the father 
and to marry the mother. 

This is the theory in its barest simplicity. It appeals to 
anthropology, or at least leans heavily on two theoretical 
anthropologists. It assumes a supposed kind of primi- 
tive society, a special deed of murder and cannibalism 
wrought in the gloom of time, and the continuation and 
commemoration of this deed in a universal Totem sacri- 


‘We have not here mentioned the unnecessarily offensive 
applications by Dr. Freud of these wild imaginings to the 
Christian Communion. They reach a point of absurdity and of 
offensiveness which it would be difficult to imagine. 
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fice and consumption. It assumes the passage of all civ 
lised peoples through a Totemistic stage, and the conse. 
quent inheritance by all of a sense of guilt and of con. 
science is thus inferred. Truly these are momentous ag- 
sumptions, if not indeed merely nasty imaginings. 


Now for the facts as established by Father Schmidt, 
S.V.D.,? the learned editor of Anthropos, Professor at the 
University of Vienna and father of the Society of the 
Divine Word. Not that Professor Schmidt is alone. We 
need not, however, confuse ourselves with multitudes of 
references nor long lists of names, for Father Schmidt, 
considering Dr. Freud’s theory, has left it shattered and 
broken. 

These are the facts :— 


(1) Totemism is not the starting point in the develop- 
ment of civilisation. Many of the ethnologically oldest 
peoples knew absolutely nothing of Totemism. This 
incidentally was well known in 1910, and thus well before 
Dr. Freud first published his views in 1913. Pre 
totemistic stages of human culture are well known, and 
among them, therefore, must the origins of society be 
sought. Thus even if Dr. Freud’s assertions of the primi- 
tive murder, etc., were literal fact, they would only bea 
late episode. They could not possibly give an explana- 
tion of the origin of the great facts of religion and con- 
science, as these had earlier pre-Totemistic beginnings. 


(II) Totemism is not a necessary stage of human 
development. Sir James Frazer has shown that at least 
three leading races in history, and among them the Indo- 
Germanic and the Semitic, originally knew nothing of 
Totemism. In so far as Totemist practice is found among 
them it must have been picked up here and there in con- 
tact with other peoples in their wanderings. Thus 
Dr. Freud’s supposed derivations from his primitive 
fiction, and their connection with Oedipus-Complex are 
all unacceptable. 


(III) It is not true that sacrifice of the Totem and con- 
sumption of the Totem formed an essential element of 


2? Professor Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt’s work is most extensive. 
We refer readers to his Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, 2 vols. 
Anthropos X and XI (1915-16). Stellung der Pyqméenvolker 
in Der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Menchen (1910). Schénere 
Zukunft No. 13 and 14 (IV Jahrgang). 
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the Totem cult. Among hundreds of Totem races there 
are only four that reveal anything of the kind. Dr. Freud 
quotes these four, but does not delay to mention that they 
arethe only four. Briefly any commemoration of a primi- 
tive murder by the slaughter of the Totem does not exist. 
When in isolated cases the slaughter and consumption 
of the Totem is found it is always a later corruption. In 
any case, Dr. Freud’s Totem sacrifices have no general 
implication. They are, so to speak, wretchedly episodic. 


(IV) The older pre-Totemistic peoples knew nothing 
of cannibalism, and the murder of a father would have 
been for them an impossibility. When Dr. Freud says 
typically at a pivotal point that it is only natural for 
cannibal savages to eat their kill, he states a truism, but 
begs the whole question. The oldest peoples were not 
cannibals. Thus Dr. Freud’s theory turns out to be a 
faulty analysis of a fiction. 


Other significant facts might be added about the oldest 
known form of the family, but we have said enough to 
show that Dr. Freud’s incursions into anthropology are 
marked by the same recklessness, the same wildness, if 
not madness, of fancy that have characterized his work 
on psychology. 

With the ruin of his theory of a murder of a primitive 
father by primitive sons, the whole of his derivation of 
conscience and sense of guilt disappears into the void. 

Now Dr. Freud’s theory is not pretty. It gives 
such a bestial description of the origin of the things 
that matter most that we wonder why he should 
ever have published this particular nightmare of his, 
and why after it has been shown to be no more 
than such stuff as dreams are made of, he should 
at intervals repeat it in all its unsavoury detail. And 
above all, why should this be done in the name of science? 
Is it not all the more striking that Dr. Freud should think 
with disparagement from his lofty eyrie of the rest of us 
who have not attained to his psycho-analytic love of 
“fact ’’ and ‘‘ law ”’ and ‘“‘ science ’’? 


The whole has a vastly humorous aspect, but there is a 
tragedy here also. We think of the multitude of psycho- 
analysts, the little people, the devout believers in Dr. 
Freud who will read his latest work as an encyclical and 
regard it as truth. They, in their turn, will pass on the 
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sophistry to others, and fifty or sixty years hence the 
drum-corps of the Philistines will still be holding this wild 
fancy for truth. Is it not a pity that the wells of know. 
ledge should be thus polluted for several decades? 

And apart from the psycho-analysts and their imme. 
diate followers, what of the medical men who have been 
captivated by Dr. Freud’s early brilliant work on 
neuroses, and what of the school teachers and professors 
who long to share the visions of the New Psychology! 
There is indeed tragedy in this world-wide assertion of 
falsehood. 


We began with a brief indication that the recent decades 


had witnessed a furious and noisy assault on the power 
and pretensions of intellect. Dr. Freud was one of the 
leaders of this movement. Is it not epic justice therefore 
that the poor shattered intellect should preserve power 
enough to indicate for the hundredth time in history that 
if one tampers with reason by restricting its play or 
diminishing its value, then a reasonable account of any- 
thing becomes automatically impossible? 


Possibly the poor stricken intellect might add in a voice 
of quiet but solemn admonition, that the study of religion | 


and conscience should begin, not in the clouds of fancy 


and not in the deeps of the unconscious, but with the facts 
of life and death and the events of an ever-changing 
existence. 
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DIGGING UP BIBLE LANDS' 
By Tue Rev. T. Fisx, Ph.D. 


Special Lecturer in Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the Victoria University of Manchester. 


HE astronomer walks with his head in the stars; 
the archeologist with his head in the earth. If 
the one tries to draw the old moon out of the skies, 
the other tries to lift the old world from its tombs. 

There are many tombs as there are many stars. They 
have been found at points far apart, on a line from China 
to Central America. Two of those points, and amongst 
the best known and most explored, are Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. It is with these that the books around 
which this article is written are concerned. Each is the 
work of an archeologist. Mr. Duncan has directed 
excavations in Babylonia, Egypt and Palestine; Dr. Hall 
did much spade work over many years, in various parts 
of the Near East, and was the Keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum until his 
death in the autumn of last year, six months after his 
book was finished. 


Both these books were worth writing. Excavations have 
heen in progress at Ur almost continuously since the War. 
But it is just to recall that the first excavations there were 
made by Taylor nearly eighty years ago, and that the 
first sod of the present excavations was turned by Drs. 
Campbell Thompson and Hall for the British Museum, 
before Mr. Wooley took over on behalf of the British 
Museum and the University of Pennsylvania Joint Expe- 
dition which is there now; and that there is another 
mound, Al-‘Ubaid, situated about four miles west of Ur, 
from which Dr. Hall cut out some of the most startling 
secrets of the early civilization of southern Babylonia. The 
official account of Dr. Hall’s work has been published by 
the British Museum. The unofficial story is given here, 


‘A Season’s Work at Ur, by H. R. Hall, D.Litt., F.B.A., 
V.-P.8.A. (Methuen, London, 25s. pp. xxiii. and 300). 
Digging Up Biblical History, Vol. I., by J. Garrow Duncan, 
B.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 12s. 6d. pp. xiii. and 275.) 
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together with an illuminating survey of the work of 
Taylor before him and of Wooley after him, illustrated 
by about three hundred photographs and enlivened by 
many a bright anecdote of ‘Iraqi men and manners in 
the days immediately following the War. 

Mr. Duncan has done well to give us a clear summary 
of the remains which have been found in the long course 
of excavations in Palestine, which actually is only half 
as long as the century of excavation in Mesopotamia. 


His book is an expansion of the Croall Lectures which he fF 


gave in 1928-29. It is well illustrated with plates and 
lans, has an index of subjects and of Scriptural texts 
quoted, but unfortunately has no map. 


A remark about the titles. Each title suggests contacts B 


with the Bible and so appeals to the Bible-interest of the 
public. Such titles are not to be condemned. But they 
put one on guard. There arises a fear lest the book be 
another devoted though disguised effort to defend the Old 
Testament. 

Although neither of these books is in this sense tenden- 


cious, it may be useful to recall, what is sometimes for. F 


gotten, that in the matter of ‘‘ inspired Scripture,” 


archeology has a limited usefulness. The main fact about ff 


the Bible, and the fundamental fact in the Christian tradi- 
tion concerning it, is that it is ‘‘ the word of God.”’ The 
proof of that fact is quite independent of, and untouched 


by, excavations. It rests not on any voice from the grave 


but on the living voice of the Catholic Church. If the 
archeology of Bible lands were to prove that all the 
chronological, geographical], historical, cultural data re 
corded in the Bible are true, it would still be unproven 
on archeological grounds that the Bible has God for its 
author. Archeology may supply meaning, background, 


atmosphere and vitality to the records of the past; it may ff 


help us to decide in what sense we can predicate truth 


of this or that detail contained in those records; but it 
cannot establish that the records are ‘‘ inspired ’’ in the 


sense in which the Catholic theologian uses that word. 
Excavations have been conducted in Palestine since the 


sixties of last century. Methodical excavation of the § 


land dates from about 1890, and, with the exception of 
the four years of the Great War, has gone on consistently 
since that date. 


The results of these excavations have been synthesised 
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by various scholars in works covering many, or only one 
and that usually the religious) of the aspects of life in 
ancient Palestine. One of the best books on the subject 
is that of Father Vincent, O.P., Canaan d’aprés Il’ explora- 
tion récente. Though published as far back as 1914, it is 
still an indispensable work of reference, and an excellent 
guide in method. We wish Mr. Duncan in his book had 
given us, as Fr. Vincent did, an introductory chapter on 
the order in which, and the places where, excavations 
have been conducted, with a statement of the stratifica- 
tion and the chronology of the ruins. 

Another synthesis, arranged geographically and chrono- 
logically, but with no attempt to co-ordinate the finds 
with Scriptural data, was published by L. Speelers, of 
Brussels: Les Fouilles en Asie Antérieure, 1928. It con- 
tains material relating to Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
Syria, Palestine, and the Hittite country. There is no 
other work on the archeology of the Near East so con- 
venient and so objective as is this book by Speelers. 

In this article we attempt only two things: (i) an out- 
line of part of the story of man’s presence and achieve- 
ments in Palestine, as described by Mr. Duncan, with 
here and there a criticism; (ii) to interpolate from Dr. 
Hall’s book such material as seems to bear on one char- 
acter in that story. Mr. Duncan carries the story from 
the Neolithic Age to the Exile (597). We shall hardly 
reach the Hebrew Conquest which he dates 1200 B.c. 

There are two sources for the story of man in Pales- 
tine : the evidence of remains and the evidence of written 
records. The remains are local; the written records are 
both native (especially the Old Testament) and foreign 
(especially Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian). In the 
matter of Palestine, none of these surviving written 
records take us, on any reckoning, much beyond 2000 B.c., 
and most of them are concerned with more or less later 
periods after the time when the history of Israel begins. 
The remains are of the usual sort: tools of flint, stone, 
bronze, iron; the skulls and bones of men; ornaments of 
gold and silver; domestic pottery, caves, walls, public and 
private buildings. One or more of these relics may be 
found at a period contemporary with or earlier than the 
date of relevant surviving writings, or the traditions 
which those writings record concerning man in the land. 
For the period before 2000 s.c. the remains are our only 
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native source of information. On these Mr. Duncan writes 
the following story. 


Man in Palestine before 2500 B.c. lived in caves. Hg 
was a cave-dweller not, as is usually said, from 3000 B.c, 
only, but ‘‘ as far back as 10,000-12,000 B.c. if not even 
earlier.’’ His earliest traces are found at Gezer, Megiddo, 
Jericho, Ta‘anach and Ophel, which are hill sites. The 
caves are either natural caves or caves artificial or arti- 
ficially extended. The large cave under Ancient Zion, for 
example, is a natural cave: ‘‘a large tunnel 75 feet 
long and about 20 feet wide. The innermost recess is 
circular, about 30 feet across, and the roof is about 6 feet 
high.’’ This and other caves are described, together with 
their contents of bones and flints and pots. The pottery 
is of the ‘‘ porridge ”’ sort, that is, very like porridge made 
of very roughly ground meal: hand made and hand 
modelled, with large chips of flint, quartz, and hard lime. 
stone showing on the surface. The characteristic vessels 


made by the cave-dweller were large neckless hole-mouth § 


jars, of globular shape with no handles, and the cord-eye 
handle bottle-shaped amphora. He decorated his cave by 
moulding, incision and painting, and, according to some, 
by burnishing and combing. He did not attempt to draw 
or paint animal figures and landscapes, but a ram’s head 
with long curled horns on the side of a bowl found at 
Jericho, and another fragment with a bull’s head show 
that he tried to mould reproductions of animal figures. 
He enlarged his home by tunnelling, and by tunnelling he 
secured his water supply. Out of doors he was a farmer. 
In build he was rather small of stature, perhaps about 
5 ft. 6in. high, accommodated to the very low roof of his 
cave, and in width accommodated, perhaps, to the narrow 
passages which led from room to room, one of which was 
so narrow that a boy of Gezer could not pass through until 
he had taken his clothes off. 

This picture of the little man is guesswork, though the 
relics are realenough. We may leave the darkness of the 
caves and pass out into the daylight life which, according 
to our author, was general in Palestine by 2000 8.c. Men 
returned to the caves for a shelter or for a grave, and in 
jater days for a store for treasures and a cistern for water. 
The Old Testament makes many an allusion to such 
diverse uses of the cave. ‘‘ The last clause of Ps. xl. 2 
(i.e., our xxxix. 2) is particularly vivid, and shows that 
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the writer himself knew what it was to struggle for foot- 
hold in the sinking mud at the bottom of an empty cistern, 
and what relief it was to have his feet on rock, and ‘ his 
going established.’ *’ 


Though caves were most men’s homes in Palestine 
down to the 3rd millennium B.c., yet before that time 
another and newer housing system had been introduced 
intothe land. Men built unto themselves fenced cities, in 
which they developed a civilization of a very high order, 
to which is given the name ‘‘ The Early Bronze Age,’’ 
which dates not, as others have said, from 2500 B.c., but 
“as early as 4000 or 5000 at least.’’ 


A main characteristic of this civilization is the pottery : 
wheel made, of carefully refined clay, and in composition, 
baking, finish and decoration quite distinct from the cave- 
dweller pottery. The great feature is combing on soft 
clay with a comb of many very fine teeth, and burnishing 
done by hand with a hard smooth pebble and so finely 
done that it is almost impossible to trace the lines on the 
unbroken glassy surface. The decoration too is much 
improved : the incised herring-bone pattern, the moulded 
refined rope pattern, and the more geometrical type, in 
place of the drip-line pattern. The pottery resembles the 
Naqada ware in Egypt (c. 5000 B.c.) so closely as at once 
to suggest identity. 

This civilization was an immigranf civilization. It laid 
hold of Palestine definitely somewhere between 4000 and 
2500 and is maintained until 2000 B.c. ‘‘ We shall not 
be far off the mark if we call it an Amorite civilization 
which was introduced at an earlier period than is 
generally supposed, 7.e., at 4000 B.c. at least.’’ 


This opinion of Mr. Duncan seems to us the most 
doubtful thing in his book and deserves a little examina- 
tion. At 2000 B.c., the close of the Early Bronze Age, we 
are near—opinions vary as to the degree of nearness—to 
the first historic age in Palestine recorded in the Old 
Testament, and very near to the date of the curse formule 
of the eleventh Egyptian Dynasty (c. 2000 B.c.). Accord- 
ing to Old Testament the Amorites were already in 
the land when Abraham arrived; they were one of many 
groups: Canaanite, Perizzite, Amorite, and less dis- 
tinctly, the Anakim, the Zamzummin and the Rephaim 
of whom Og of Bashan was the last. According to the 
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Egyptian text, Amur was one of twenty-one groups 
dwelling in the region of Palestine and Phoenicia, about 
the year 2000 B.c. 


The curious have speculated as to which of these several 
groups was first in the land. The Old Testament pro. 
vides no absolute answer, but there is an opinion that the 
Old Testament gives a relative order of arrival in that it 
makes the Rephaim precede the Amorites. Mr. Duncan, 
however, is certain that of these groups the Amorites came 
absolutely first, and that an Amorite civilization is the 
characteristic of the Early Bronze Age. His arguments 
seem to be two: archeological and historical. 


The remains which he describes do exist. What is dis. 
puted is the description of those remains—Amorite. If 
we knew, independently of these relics, what constitutes 
Amorite civilization and differentiates it from others, we 
could compare the relics with the relics of that known 
civilization, and perhaps recognize them as ‘‘ Amorife.” 
But we do not. Further, if we knew, independently of 
the relics, that the Amorites were predominantly in the 
places in which the relics were found and at the period 
to which Mr. Duncan assigns them, we might describe 
those relics as ‘‘ Amorite.’’ But we don’t, though Mr. 
Duncan argues that we do. His historical and only con- 
trollable argument is not convincing. It is this: “‘ We 


have historical evidence that ‘ Syria and Palestine ’ were 


known as ‘ the land of the Amorite ’ as far back as the 
time of Sargon, 3800, and the Amorite civilization cannot 
have been in its infancy then.’ The authority quoted 
for the date 3800 B.c. is an article written in 1902! That 
date is now known to be at least 1,000 years too early. 
The presumed identification of Mar-tu (=Amurru) land, 


or West-land, is by no means certain, even in later inscrip- 
tions. It may be in the hill country north of Babylonia § 
or in the Syrian steppe land as far as the Lebanon. No ff 


certain identification is possible in the early 3rd _mil- 
lennium, and it is very doubtful whether Amurru included 
Palestine at that date. It would seem that we cannot as 
yet attach a label, ‘‘ Amorite ’’ or other, to the Early 
Bronze Age with any confidence. 


Man in Palestine during the next 800 years, i.e., from 
2000-1200 B.c., seems to have had very little peace. Every- 


*P. 66. 
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body who was anybody in Asia and in Africa during that 
time paid a visit to the little strip of land that connected 
the two continents,—Egyptians, Hyksos, Hittites and the 
little group from Mesopotamia. Ancient literature and 
recent excavation tell us much about some and especially 
the Canaanites and the Hebrews, but not enough about 
others, e.g., the Hyksos and the Hittites. Dates, nature 
and extent of foreign influence, relations in culture and 
in time of the various elements, and other historical and 
cultural questions, are matters of dispute. 


There is a world of warning in Mr. Duncan’s preface : 
“ Opinions change so rapidly that on several points I have 
had to alter my statements as the book progressed... . 
Instead of saying as I do, that the Hyksos were the result 
of an amalgamation of Amorites, Hittites and other 
peoples, it will be more in accordance with present opinion 
to say that from 2400-1600 B.c. the Canaanite inhabitants 
were an amalgamation of Amorites, Hyksos and Hittites.”’ 
We question the prudence of a use of rapidly changing 
opinion as a basis for solution of problems which are even 
more difficult than important. Egyptologists agree that 
we know little that is certain about the Hyksos; and Pro- 
fessor Garstang, in his recent authoritative work, ‘‘ The 
Hittite Empire,’ will say no more than that Palestine was 
unmistakably within the sphere of influence of the 
Hittite conqueror from the fifteenth to the fourteenth 
centuries B.c., but that even in North Syria indications 
of Hittite power are vague and incomplete, and we look 
in vain for evidence of occupation or even direct adminis- 
tration in Central Syria before the fifteenth century. We 
need more dated monuments of earlier strata before we 
dare draw well defined conclusions. 


Nevertheless the monuments are there: forts, public 
buildings, dwelling houses, palaces, of the days of the 
Bronze Age, of the Hebrew Occupation, through the time 
of the monarchy and up to the Maccabean period. And 
it is good to have them described by pen and picture and 
plan. These things are permanent. 


_ Itis interesting to reflect that at the time when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Duncan, many men were living in caves in 
Palestine, across the desert at Ur other men were living 
in houses better than many of those in modern West- 
minster, with time to spend in extracting square roots. 
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In a description of the bricks used in building at Ur Dr, 
Hall writes breezily : ‘‘ These are mighty bricks, and they 
would be an object lesson to the modern ‘ Iraqi brick. 
maker, if he were sufficiently intelligent to profit by it, 
‘Four square ’ they are, and hard-baked as iron. His 
are wretched little shaky, wavy, half-baked things about 
a third of the size. Modern Iraqi bricks are the despair 
of British builders and architects in ‘ Mespot.’ And the 
unburnt bricks of the ancients are stout and weighty too.” 
Houses with three rooms and a back yard were known in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s day: but the Ur houses were on a 
grander scale, in keeping with the magnificence which has 
been lifted from the tombs. 

There is not space to tell the story of Ur as revealed 
by these excavations; and, in any case, they have 
received such publicity that the results are well known 
to all. It is a long story, longer than we know, for 
neither trustworthy records nor brilliant excavations 
have measured it. Enough to say that Ur flourished 
about 3000 B.c. and its long life included both the depar- 
ture of the free Abraham in the second millennium B.<c. 
and the return of his captive children in the first. 

It is not foreign to the advised purpose of this article 
to consult Dr. Hall’s book and draw from it matter which 
has a bearing on the story of that one man, Abraham, 
whose name is popularly linked with the site now being 
excavated by Mr. Wooley. 

When Pietro della Valle, a Roman, visited the ruins on FF 
his way from Basra to Aleppo in 1625, he could remark § 
only on the appropriateness of its modern name, with no 
thought of its possible associations with the Bible. 
‘* What it had been I could not understand; but I found 
it to have been built with very good bricks, most of which 
were stamped in the midst with certain unknown letters 
which appeared very ancient. I observed that they had 
been cemented together in the fabric, not with lime, but 
with bitumen or pitch, which, as I said, is generated in 
these deserts : whence the hill upon which these ruins are, 
is called by the Arabians, Mugeier, that is, Pitchy.”’ 

Similarly, the British Vice-Consul of Basra, J. E. 
Taylor, the first excavator of the site, winter 1853-54, sus- 
pected nothing until he unearthed four perfect clay 
cylinders, inscribed in cuneiform, which Sir Henry Raw- 
linson deciphered. These revealed both the name and 
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the cult of the city beneath. Here was Ur and the Moon. 
But here too was the Turk, and not until the Turk was 
dispossessed in the Great War, were official diggings 
resumed. 


Professor Sayce relates how Dr. Langdon, now Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology at Oxford, as a private in the British 
Army, for some days shovelled manure into a railway 
truck at Didcot. Dr. Campbell Thompson, another 
Assyriologist, was more fortunate. As a captain with 
the G.H.Q. at Baghdad, he was allowed to put his spade 
into Ur in the spring of 1918. The choice of Ur was due 
to the military circumstances of the moment; the Turks 
were not yet finally defeated, and Ur was within the 
“ protected zone ”’ of the British Army and was not open 
to attack from the very restless and turbulent tribes in the 
marshes between the rivers. 


What help do we get from the modern finds at Ur in the 
matter of the two following Abraham-problems? What 
ishis date? And where was his home city? For answer 
to (i) Genesis xiv. is relied upon. It is the account of the 
battle between Abraham and the kings, of whom one is 
Amraphel, king of Shinar. The place Shinar is identi- 
fied with Shumer or Sumer, in southern Babylonia; and 
the personal name Amraphel is identified with Hammu- 
rapi, the king of Babylon, who reigned in Babylonia 
during the twentieth century B.c. If the identification is 
correct, then Abraham was contemporary with Hammu- 
rapi. But the identification is not certain. Briefly, the 
difficulties are the letter 7 in the name Amraphel, and the 
early date, which is not easy to fit in to the general chrono- 
logical scheme of the Old Testament. Hence a start is 
made with the name of another of the kings of 
Genesis xiv., 7.e., Tid‘al, whom Professor Sayce identifies 

; with Dudhalia, a Hittite King of the sixteenth or fifteenth 
, century B.c. If this identification is correct, then the Old 
| Testament evidence would place Abraham and his arrival 
| in Palestine somewhere round about 1500 s.c. 


| _ We get no help from the excavations at Ur which Dr. 
| Hall describes in his vivid book, ‘‘ A Season’s Work at 

| Ur.” “ The archeologist replies that whereas he knows 

| Ur-Nammu and Shulgi well (kings of the third Dynasty 

- — of Ur, c. 2300 B.c.), he knows nothing of either Abraham 
nd — or Terah. We have nothing from Ur yet that can be 
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brought into any kind of definite relationship with the 
Abrahamic saga.’’ The most that can be got from Mego. 
potamia is that at the time of the first Babylonian 
Dynasty, c. 2000 B.c., there are names very like to that 
of Abraham. 

Neither does the second question, of Abraham’s home in 
Mesopotamia, admit of a final answer. The position is 
to-day very much what it was in 1880, when Young’s 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible was published: 
“Ur ...a city or district in North Mesopotamia: 
perhaps Mugheir, west of the Euphrates.’’ There 
is no doubt that the site on which the British 
Museum and University of Pennsylvania archao. 
logical mission has been digging for seven years was 
named Ur. But were there other places named Ur! 
The addition ‘‘of the Chaldees’’ may be an indica. 


tion of this multiplicity, but it is not, of itself, a proof f 


that the Ur from which Abraham came was situated in 


that part of Mesopotamia which is called Kaldw in the 
later Assyrian inscriptions. Of course, if Mugheir is the 


original home of Abraham, then each year’s excavations 


there make Abraham more modern and his city more f 


ancient, and it will not matter much whether he is dated 


at 2000 or at 1500 B.c.; in either case he is not as early as f 


he once was in the whole scheme of things. 


Though neither of these books is concerned with the 


Flood-story, it will be of interest to quote Dr. Hall's 


opinion in the matter of the finds which seem to bear on 
the Flood tradition: ‘‘ Mr. Wooley, like Prof. Langdon § 


at Kish, considers that he has archeological proof, in the 
early stratification of the mounds at Ur, of the historical 


character of the Deluge legend. ... Nobody doubts that f 


at a remote period a very great inundation probably hap- 


pened in Babylonia, which swept away the population, 


destroyed most landmarks, and by its catastrophic char- 


acter so impressed itself on the minds of the Sumerians f 


that the tale of it survived in semi-religious form till the 


end. ... It is remains of the original limited Baby- f 


lonian catastrophe that Prof. Langdon and Mr. Wooley 


believe they have found—not, of course, of any universal 


Deluge.’ This sort of answer is to be preferred to the 

answer given in a Catholic weekly recently : ‘‘ The his- 

toric fact of the flood is now placed beyond all question 
*P. ©. 
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by Wooley’s finds at Ur.’’ That statement is not true. 
A flood ... THE FLOOD!! 

Perhaps it will be permitted to end with a tribute to 
Dr. Hall, whose death last year came as a great blow to 
many, even to one who knew him but slightly, by occa- 
sion of working visits to the Assyrian room at the British 
Museum. He was kind to young students. ‘‘ How are 
you! Glad to see you. Have you all that you need? ”’ 
was the sum of his rapid conversation. And then he went 
off to the tune of his keys which never seemed to leave 
his fingers. A great keeper, and he has left us a great 
book. The book alone, with its beautiful letter-press of 
300 pages and 276 illustrations, is a delightful memorial. 
But more memorable is his part in the excavations which 
are the wonder of the world. ‘‘ What has been found is 
more than ample justification of the policy of the British 
Museum in excavating Ur, initiated by its director, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, when I was sent out in place of Prof. 
King to continue the excavation of Campbell Thompson 
at Ur, if advisable, and, if not, elsewhere. That it was 
advisable to excavate Ur and its neighbourhood the sequel 
has proved, but though Al-‘Ubaid had shown that it would 
yield epoch-making discoveries, none could have foreseen 


the finding of the wonderful treasures of early Sumerian 
civilization and art that Mr. Wooley has in the last 
seasons discovered in the ancient Temple of the Moon.”’ 





HOMILETICS 
By Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., M.A. 
THE GOSPELS FOR APRIL AND May. 


Christ is risen! This year the first Sunday in April is the 
greatest Sunday of the year, the feast of the Resurrection, and 
the last Sunday in May (which is also the last day of the month) 
is Trinity Sunday, which closes the Paschal season. All the 
time between is a time of gratitude and exultation, at the victory 
of our Blessed Lord over death, at His triumphant Ascension, at 
His sending of the Paraclete to start the Church upon her divine 
mission, fully-pledged and assured of guidance and protection 
from above. 


Easter Sunday (April 5): Mark xvi. 1-7. 


The text of the gospel presents no great difficulty; the 
evangelists relate the most tremendous facts and mysteries with 
the utmost simplicity, a proof of their own sincerity and truth. 
The body of Our Lord had been wrapped up in cloths, spices 
being crushed and spread between the body and the cloths,' and 
it had been laid upon the stone ledge on one side of the burial 
chamber; but this task of preparing the body had been hurried 
in order to finish before the sabbath, and not violate the sabbath 
rest. The holy women now wished to complete the work more 
thoroughly and at their leisure, or perhaps to do it all over 
again. They had no thought of the Resurrection, but were 
anxious about the stone, which must have been a very large one. 
It would be round, and set to run in a groove, like that still to 
be seen at the entrance of the so-called ‘‘ Tombs of the Kings” 
to the north of Jerusalem, which are probably the tombs of 
Queen Helen of Adiabene and her family, and made in New 
Testament times. But the stone that guarded Our Lord’s tomb 
must have been far larger, since two or three women together 
could not hope to move it. The words, “ for it was very great,” 
of course, refer back to their question, and were best preceded 
by a full stop. They see the angel, in the form of a young man; 
Christian art represents angels with wings, but we are not told 
in the New Testament that they actually appeared thus. Christ 
would show Himself to them in Galilee, upon the mountain 
which He had appointed,? and there He was to give them their 
solemn commission. The preceding apparitions were to lead up 
to this, partly by convincing them of the very fact of the 
Resurrection. 

The Resurrection was then, and remains still, the supreme 
proof of Christ’s divine mission. He had explicitly foretold it 


1Cf. John xix. 40. 
2 Matt. xxviii. 16. 
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three several times’: He had also indicated it as ‘‘ the sign of 
Jonah* and had challenged the Jews to ‘‘ destroy this temple,” 
with promise to raise it up again (John ii. 19). In considering 
the fulfilment of that promise we must distinguish the purely 
critical and apologetic aspect, and the theological consequences 
of inspiration. It is important to remember that if we only had 
to prove the historical fact of the Resurrection, some dis- 
erepancies in the narratives containing it would not weaken the 
argument ; they might even be said to reinforce it, by showing the 
independence of the several narrators. It is only upon 
theological grounds, in order to defend the absolute truth of 
Holy Writ, that we are bound to deny any real contradiction 
between the gospels. The general course of events is clear, and 
comprises three distinct stages: the finding of the empty tomb, 
the apparitions to the holy women, the apparitions to the 
disciples. From the apologetic point of view the strongest 
evidence for the Resurrection appears to be 1 Cor. xv., written 
beyond all question within thirty years of the event. Space 
forbids that a full scheme of the apparitions should be worked 
out here, but in order to disprove any contradiction it may be 
noted that St Matthew in his summary narrative may be 
including Our Lord’s apparition to St. Mary Magdalene in that 
to the other women, and that St. Mark’s gospel may originally 
have ended with Mark xvi. 8. The next verse appears to begin 
a new summary of apparitions, although (as the Biblical 
Commission lays down) these last verses cannot be shown not to 
come from St. Mark himself. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that Christ risen made 
Himself manifest ‘‘ not to all the people, but to witnesses fore- 
chosen by God, even to us,’ that is to say, to the apostles and 
those with them. This duty of witnessing to the Resurrection is 
strongly emphasized in the Acts of the Apostles. It was the 
divine purpose that mankind should learn the fact of the 
Resurrection from the testimony of the Christian preachers, 
trusting them on purely natural grounds before submitting to 
their God-given authority. So it was then, so it is to-day; it is 
the Church that offers mankind the New Testament narratives 
and the witness of the apostles for acceptance. That witness, 
those narratives are more than sufficient in the strictest historical 
sense ; and from this very fact springs a confidence that produces 
and maintains a faith of an immeasurably higher order. 


Low Sunday (April 12): John xx. 19-31. 
The time is still Easter Sunday, and the apostles are gathered 
together behind locked doors for fear of the Jews. St. John 
never uses the word ‘‘ apostle ’”’ in his gospel, but follows the 
3 Matt. xvi, 21; xvii. 23; xx. 19, and the parallels: but once St. Luke does 
hot mention the Resurrection. 


‘Matt. xii. 38-41; xvi. 1, 4, and the parallels. 
5 Acts x. 41. 


S Acts i. 22; ii. 32; iii. 15, ete. 
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earlier usage in speaking of ‘‘ disciples”; the free use of 
‘‘ apostle ’’ is characteristic of St. Luke and St. Paul. In thiy 
Sunday gospel it is far more likely that ‘‘ disciples ”’ is used ip 
the narrower sense of ‘‘ apostles,’’ because lower down, after 
calling St. Thomas ‘“ one of the twelve’? St. John proceeds to 
speak of ‘‘ the other disciples.”” Even so, however, it is likely 
that others were there as well, since there is mention of others 
in Luke xxiv. 33, and the narrative that follows in Luke jg 
probably parallel to ours. But it is with the apostles that Ow 
Lord is mainly concerned, as is plain from the gospel before us; 
and we know from other sources as well that He set the apostolic 
college over His Church. 


This seems to have been the first appearance of Our Lord to Ff 
the apostles collectively, and He first took care to convince them 
of the reality of His Resurrection; this comes out still mor 
strongly in Luke. He showed His body to be glorified, in 
entering the closed room; but He also showed it thereupon to be f 
real. St. John in his simple way merely writes that “ the 
disciples were glad.’’ Our Lord, having thus offered them the 
supreme proof of His own mission from God, entrusts them also 
with a mission from Himself, a mission the same as His own, 
in so far as the Church is the extension of the Incarnation. At 
the Last Supper He had conferred upon them the fulness of 
episcopal orders; now He institutes the Sacrament of Penance 
for the forgiveness of sins, and makes them effective ministers 
thereof. From the fact that authority is also conferred to retain 
sins it follows—and the inference is borne out by Catholic 
tradition—that the power exercised is judicial, and that the 
minister of the sacrament must know through confession what 
he is to forgive or retain. Nor would the retaining power bea 
reality, unless the faithful were bound to come to confession to 
have serious sins forgiven. It is a great power in the priest, a 
grave obligation on the people; but above all things an unspeak- 
able mercy, Christ’s first great gift to the Church as her 
victorious Lord. 


But now we read that Thomas was not there, and would not 
believe. ‘‘ Thomas ”’ is the Aramaic, ‘“‘ Didymus”’ the Greek 
for “‘ twin ’’; St. John is so careful more than once to explain the 
name that one is almost driven to believe that he was a twin, and 
one wonders that he is not already the patron of twins! Ou 
Lord, as it were, takes up his incredulous challenge, and thus 
establishes all the more firmly the truth of His Resurrection. 
‘The unbelief of Thomas,’”’ says St. Gregory the Great, “ has 
profited us more unto faith, than the faith of the disciples who 
believed.”?’ And St. Thomas makes magnificent amends by his 
confession: ‘‘ My Lord and My God!” Our Lord accepts his 
profession of faith, only pointing out, in a way that may console 
ourselves, how much better it is to make it without such proof 
from the very senses. And so the gospel originally ended: for 
many are agreed that the last chapter was added by St. John 
at a later time, in order, no doubt, to point away from himself 
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to the successor of Peter at Rome. Whence also some critics call 
it a Roman addition! But St. John, who had begun his gospel 
by declaring that ‘‘ the Word was God,’”’ that very ‘‘ Word ”’ 
which ‘‘ was made flesh,’’ concluded it at first by an_ explicit 
confession of that truth, approved by the Divine Word Himself. 
There can be no doubt regarding the sense in which he means us 
to believe that Jesus is the Son of God. 


Second Sunday after Easter (April 19): John x. 11-16. 


It is necessary to save space on this gospel, which is easily 
understood. The ‘“‘ other sheep ”’ in the immediate reference are 
doubtless the gentiles, the Jews being in an especial sense the 
“fold? of God, as belonging to His chosen people and the Old 
Testament theocracy; but the expression is rightly applied to 
all those who still remain outside the ‘‘ one fold ”’ of the ‘‘ one 
shepherd,”’ Christ, the fold whereof His Vicar has immediate and 
visible charge. Christ declares His devotion to His flock, even 
to the laying down of His life; all pastors must in their 
measure endeavour to be good shepherds like Him and in Him, 
fearing the invectives of Ezech. xxxiv., to which the passage 
obviously alludes. And we must all be Christ’s good sheep, and 
the faithful the good sheep of those who stand in place of 
Him, submitting with loving obedience to their guidance in 
matters appertaining to their charge, in the spirit of Psalm xxii., 
wherein the soul delights to have Jehovah for shepherd. 


Third Sunday after Easter (April 26): John xvi. 16-22. 

All the gospels which we are considering, apart from that for 
Easter Sunday, are taken from St. John’s gospel; but the 
remaining ones are taken in particular from his report of the 
Last Supper. Exegetically it might be more convenient to 
follow his own order rather than that of the liturgical selection ; 
but this might make the treatment less serviceable to those for 
whom it is intended. This last talk and the Sermon on the 
Mount, so different from each other and yet complementary, 
may be called the two supreme discourses of Our Blessed Lord: 
above all others they call for our careful reading and meditation, 
and they are rich in valuable matter for instruction and 
exhortation. 

Our Lord’s words at the Last Supper are in a true sense His 
farewell, spoken at the end of His natural life; He shows His 
love and consideration for His apostles, not merely by much that 
He says, but by the very fact that He passes over in large 
measure the passion and death, the betrayal and dereliction that 
are even now upon Him, and He fastens their minds upon what 
is to come afterwards, His glorious Ascension and the coming 
of the Paraclete. 


Our Lord makes a mysterious statement, following in this the 
oriental manner, as in His parables and in other ways also; it 
is evidently intended to arrest attention, to lead to question and 
explanation. But He does not Himself fully explain it, and we 
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are left wondering whether He is speaking of His departure by 
death and return by Resurrection, or of His departure in the 
Ascension and return at the Last Judgment. If we had only 
this Sunday gospel before us, we might be more inclined to 
embrace the former explanation ; but His subsequent words, read 
in the last half of the gospel for the fifth Sunday after Easter, 
make for the latter alternative. It may be as well to mention 
that the words, ‘‘ because I go to the Father,’’ where they occur 
for the first time in this gospel, should almost certainly be 
removed; they have come in very naturally from the later 
passage, but the best textual evidence is against them. Ou 
Latin Bible is substantially faithful, and safe in faith and 
morals; but we have no guarantee from Divine Providence 
against occasional slips of this kind. 


The truth appears to be, that both of the suggested explana. 
tions are in their measure right, but that the latter is probably 
the primary one. In Biblical exegesis it is important to 
recognize the principle of what may aptly be called ‘‘ compene- 
tration ’?; and once it is well understood, little hesitation will 
be felt in applying it to the present gospel. I have set it forth 
in my little book, Back to Christ ;’ but it is more convenient here 
to quote upon the subject a paragraph from an article by my 
colleague, Father Hull, in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record for 
December, 1922, entitled Compenetration in Prophecy® : 

Compenetration is not an invention of modern biblical scholarshin. It was 
enunciated by St. Jerome, Doctor maximus. Commenting on Daniel xi. 
21 ff. he writes that it is the common opinion of his day that ‘‘ what befell 
Antiochus beforehand in part is to be accomplished in Antichrist in full.” 
St. Thomas, doubtless follawing St. Jerome, in his preface to his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms says: ‘‘ Prophecies are sometimes uttered about 
things which existed at the time in question, but are not uttered primarily with 
reference to them, but in so far as they are a figure of things to come: and 
therefore the Holy Ghost has provided that, when such prophecies are uttered, 
some details should be inserted which go beyond the actual thing done, i 
order that the mind may be raised to the thing signified,’’ and he illustrates 
this from the case of Antiochus and from Psalm Ixxi., ‘‘ which according 
to its title deals with the kingdom of David and Solomon, but there is some- 
thing said therein which exceeds the power of that kingdom.’’ Among 
modern Catholic writers, Le Hir, Cardinal Billot, Father Pesch and Dr. 
Székely have put forward the same principle. 

And a little further on Father Hull quotes from Lord Bacon’s 
Advancement of Learning, early in the second book, where he 
lays down the principle that in ‘“ sorting ’’ the prophecies of 
Scripture ‘‘ with the event,’’ we must allow “ that latitude which 
is agreeable and familiar unto divine prophecies; being of the 
nature of their Author, with whom a thousand years are 
as one day; and therefore they are not fulfilled punctually 
at once, but have springing and germinant accomplishment 
throughout many ages, though the height or fulness of them 
may refer to some one age.’’ Lord Bacon is not quoted, either 
by Father Hull or myself, as having any theological authority 


7 Paulist Press, New York, 19109. 
8 p. 506. 
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in the Catholic Church; but he has put the matter so well 
that his statement deserves to become classic. 


Enough has been said, it may be hoped, to make the principle 
of compenetration clear ; and it is possible that Our Lord applies 
it in another connection, not drawing an absolutely sharp 
distinction between the end of Jerusalem and the end of the 
world, as is explained in the note on Mark xiii. 4, in 
the Westminster Version. ‘‘ The Day of the Lord” was an 
event of ‘‘ springing and germinant accomplishment throughout 
many ages,’? whereof every rehearsal, as it were, even the final 
judgment upon Jerusalem, was an anticipation of that end which 
still awaits the world as a whole. In the text before us, then, 
Our Lord may have prophesied upon these lines; in which case 
the lesson would be that till the end of time the Church is 
living again the passion, the crucifixion, the burial of her Divine 
Bridegroom. Perhaps we despise too easily the apostles’ weak- 
ness, and do not think of their anguish of spirit during that 
terrible time, all the more trying the more imperfect was their 
faith; their desolation in a measure is that of all of us, but 
our Divine Master is yet to appear to us in perfect vision, and 
our heart shall rejoice, and our joy no man shall take from us. 
To every Christian comes the call at death; but Our Lord is 
speaking primarily of the Church as a whole and of the end 
of time, when He shall take her to Himself, clean now from 
every spot or wrinkle, to delight for ever in His divine embrace. 


Fourth Sunday after Easter (May 3): John xvi. 5-14. 


The word ‘‘ Paraclete ’’ occurs only in this last discourse, 
where it is always applied by Our Lord to the Holy Ghost,? 
and in I John ii. 1, where it is applied by St. John to Our Lord 
Himself. ‘‘ Paraclete ’”? reproduces the Greek word, which is 
perhaps best represented in English by ‘‘ Advocate.’? Primarily 
the Greek word means ‘ one called to the side of ’’ another; 
on the one hand he pleads, defends, convicts in that other’s 
behalf; on the other hand he also counsels and supports him. 
In xiv. 16, 26 this latter sense of comforting is more prominent ; 
while in xv. 26 and xvi. 7 (here) the sense of pleading against 
an enemy and convicting him is more prominent. In I John 
li. 1 it is Christ who pleads for us. 

“Convince ”’ is used in its older sense of * convict.’? By the 
words “of sin... of justice ...of judgment’? we must 
understand ‘‘ in respect of,’? as in the Latin and Greek. The 
Holy Ghost convicts the world in regard of sin, inasmuch as 
His whole action in the Church and in the individual is a 
continual witness that the world sins by not believing in Christ 
and His work. By “‘ justice’ we must not understand legal 
justice, but ‘‘ righteousness”? in general. This latter is the 
word used in the Protestant versions, and it gives the correct 
sense, but loses the important connection with ‘‘just,’’ ‘“‘justify,”’ 


*xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7, 
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‘< justification ’’; hence in the Westminster Version we have 
preferred the well-established word’ ‘‘ justness,’’ which keeps 
that connection without the legal implications. The Holy Ghost 
convicts the world in regard of Christ’s own ‘ justness,’’ inas. 
much as He is sent, as this Sunday gospel says, by Christ 
Himself, and thus attests His triumph over the world.” Christ 
will not be there in natural human shape to vindicate Himself, 
but every actual vindication of Him in thought or word or deed 
will be the effect of Him whom Christ sends from that heavenly 
throne to which His essential holiness entitles Him. He is to 
convict the world in regard of judgment, because Christ’s 
passion, death and resurrection is to be the very judgment of 
this world, the casting out of the ruler of this world;" it is 
a condemnation of the world that it rejected and executed 
Christ, and yet was confounded and vanquished by Him in its 
very hour of victory. 

To turn now rather more to the general meaning. When Our 
Lord speaks of going to the Father, He refers, as has been 
said above, to the Ascension, and in speaking also of the 
Paraclete He is preparing the way both for that and Pentecost. 
It was not in the divine plan that Christ should remain for 
ever upon earth in the natural form of His human body: faith 
and hope and love in Him were to be the work of the Holy 
Spirit, whom it was therefore expedient that He should send. 
The Holy Spirit would teach the apostles and the Church all 
truth, and even tell of things to come. Our Lord touches upon 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity in saying that the Holy 
Ghost ‘‘ shall not speak of himself,’? and ‘‘ shall réceive of 
mine ’’; such language is to be explained by the mystery of 
identity which unites Him with Father and Son. 


Thus the dominating thought of this gospel is the coming and 
the work of the Holy Ghost, for which the Ascension is a 
preparation ; it fits admirably the Sunday upon which it is read, 
but needs to be pondered carefully, being somewhat more difficult 
than the rest. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter (May 10): John xvi. 23-30. 


Two main topics stand out in this gospel, and they are 
intertwined : prayer to the Father through Christ, and Christ’s 
own relation to the Father. Our Blessed Lord, about to perform 
His supreme act of mediation in His Passion and Death, 
commands for Himself the recognition of that mediatorship in 
the prayers of the Church. His command is fulfilled every time 
that a prayer is offered ‘‘ through Christ Our Lord,’ that is 
to say, more especially through His oblation of Himself on 
Calvary in supreme sacrifice. To such petition in His own name 
Our Lord more especially attaches that promise, already spoken 
more generally, ‘‘ Ask, and you shall receive.’”? Such petition 


10 John xvi. 33. 
11 John xii. 31. 
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is enough to make His mediatorship effective, without any actual 

rayer from Himself, ‘‘ for the Father Himself loveth you.” 
He does not say that He will not make such prayer,” but the 
making of it is not the point which He wishes to urge upon 
them, but their own praying through Him. 

Hitherto Christ has spoken in ‘ proverbs,’’ mysterious and 
figurative sayings of all kind, which do not bear their meaning 
on the surface, as in calling Himself the Vine, or in the gospel 
of the third Sunday after Easter. But now He is going to 
declare to them plainly about the Father, and “in that day ”’ 
they will ask in His name. The time to which Our Lord is 
primarily referring appears to be that from Pentecost to the 
Last Day, and this “‘ declaring ’’ appears to be effected through 
the Holy Ghost, as at the end of the gospel for the preceding 
Sunday. Yet, even now, Our Lord does speak more plainly, 
telling them that He came forth from the Father, and that to 
the Father He returns, that is to say, at His Ascension. This 
is the last solemn statement that He makes at the Last Supper, 
followed only by a brief, sad comment upon the apostles’ answer, 
and a few concluding words; the rest is addressed to His Father. 
In the same way these are the apostles’ last words to Him, 
and must not be confined in their bearing to His own preceding 
sentence. The last sentence probably refers to what is read on 
the third Sunday after Easter, which immediately precedes in 
St. John’s gospel; Our Lord had divined their desire for an 
explanation, without need that anyone should ask Him for it. 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension (May 17) 
John xv. 26-xvi. 4. 


The present gospel precedes in St. John’s own text that for 
the fourth Sunday after Easter. It opens with one of the 
Paraclete passages, the others being John xiv. 16-17, 26; xvi. 7-15; 
of these last we read in the Sunday gospels only John xiv. 26; 
xvi. 7-14. Of the word ‘ Paraclete ”’ itself something has been 
said under the Fourth Sunday after Easter. We are deep in 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity : Father, Son and Spirit are 
evidently distinct one from the other, and the Spirit is sent 
by the Son from the Father, and proceedeth from the Father. 
Here we have an argument that He proceeds both from Father 
and Son as from one principle; but we need the guidance of 
Catholic tradition to help us even in stating the mystery, simple 
as ever though St. John’s words be. 

The testimony of the Holy Ghost has for one aspect of it the 
work of ‘‘ convicting,’’ of which something was likewise said 
under the fourth Sunday after Easter. The Paraclete’s testimony 
must not be considered as entirely distinct from that of the 
apostles, since it works in large measure through them. Other 
important passages upon the witness to Christ are John v. 31-47; 
viii. 12-20. These may usefully be considered in connection with 


2 Cf. Hebr. vii., 25. 
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the present passage, but it would take up too much space ty 
expound them here. 


The main theme, then, is still the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
but now a warning comes of what may be expected when He 
exerts His power. Shortly, but vividly, Our Lord draws 4 
picture of the persecution awaiting the apostles, and the 
immediate reference is to the Jews; but it is to be the law of 
apostolic work throughout the history of His Church, and ye 


may compare the tenth chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel in further 
illustration of it. 


Whit Sunday (May 24): John xiv. 23-31. 

There is only one verse in the gospel of the feast that is 
strictly a ‘“‘ Paraclete ’’ verse, viz., John xiv. 26, but evidently 
it is full of thoughts that we naturally connect with the Holy 
Ghost. Once more, and almost of necessity, where there is 
mention of Him, the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is (as it 
were) the setting for the discourse. The very words Our Blessed 
Lord utters are not His, but the Father’s, who sent Him. This 
is a ‘‘ relative ’’ negation, of which there are several examples 
in St. John’s gospel, as when Our Lord says also: ‘ My teaching 
is not mine, but His who sent me.’’’ The meaning in both 
cases is, ‘‘ not so much mine, as the Father’s’’; Our Lord 
wishes to point to His Divine mission, but He also makes it F 
clear that He is one with the Father.“ And again, the Father § 
sends the Holy Ghost in Christ’s name; once more these ar 
simple words, but unfathomable in their depth, and we need 
Catholic tradition in order to be able to put any meaning to 
them at all. For it is in perfect unity with the Son that the 
Father sends forth the Holy Ghost, though with especial 
reference (so far as outward mission is concerned) to the 
Incarnation. And it is in perfect unity that Father and So 
make their abode in Him that loves the Son and keeps His 
word. Nevertheless, this indwelling of the Blessed Trinity, 
whereby the soul is transformed to a divine quality and moved § 
God-ward in intellect and will, is ascribed more particularly | 
to the Holy Ghost, and therefore belongs to to-day’s feast, even 
as the guidance of the Church at large in truth and grace, 
beginning from that first Whit Sunday, is likewise attributed 
to Him. Such interior movement belongs fittingly to Him whom 


we may call the mutual love of Father and Son fruitful and 
personal. 


And this interior guidance brings peace; not the peace of 
the world, nor even peace quite as it was understood in the f 
Old Testament, where the idea was linked up with a certain 
amount of outward a. The peace which Christ leaves 
and gives is a peace which can surmount with joy all the terrible 
troubles which He had foretold for His apostles and His Church. 
‘ Blessed are ye when they shall reproach you, and persecute 

13 vii. 16; Cf. xii. 44, ete. 

16x: 303 Cf. -xVii. 21-22. 
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you, and speak all evil against you, lying, because of me; 
rejoice and exult, because your reward is great in the Heavens. 
For thus did they persecute the prophets who were before you.’’” 
These things Christ tells them that they may be ready for them, 
sure in their own good time of a triumph like unto His, where 
His sacred Humanity, in respect of which He can say that ‘‘ the 
Father is greater than I,’’ is caught up in the rapture of the 
Divine Essence. 

But as for the immediate present, ‘“‘ the prince of this world 
cometh ’”?; he has no part in Christ, but for that very reason 
will use to the uttermost the power that he is given against 
his sinless Victim. And Christ is willing to submit, in order 
that the world may know that He loves the Father, and obeys 
His behest ; Christ’s human nature obeys that divine will which 
is the Father’s, though it is no less that of Christ also. He 
is to become obedient unto death.“ We may connect this with 
the main subject of the gospel and the feast by remembering 
that it is Christ’s death which is His own predestined path 
to that triumph which the Paraclete whom He sends is to bring 
His elect to share, through the merits of that very death. 


Trinity Sunday (May 31): I John iv. 8-21. 


Trinity Sunday may be said in a certain sense to close the 
round of the ecclesiastical year, and from contemplating the 
life of Our Blessed Lord we may turn during the Sundays after 
Pentecost to meditating His doctrine. But the feast gives an 
occasion to sum up the Christian faith, as the creeds do, under 
the three Divine Persons; for it seems to be in this very way 
that the Apostles’ Creed was built up, from the questions put 
at Baptism in connection with the several Persons. Or again, 
we may close our consideration of the ecclesiastical year with 
the thought of the love of God, much as St. Ignatius does in 
the Spiritual Exercises, pondering well these general mercies 
to the race before we come to those personal to ourselves, and 
endeavouring in conclusion to love God for His own sake, as 
the Infinite Source of all that is truly lovable. The love of God 
is the first and greatest commandment, and this presents a good 
opportunity for preaching it. 

Nevertheless, since we have been occupied almost entirely with 
texts from St. John’s gospel, it is tempting to suggest the epistle 
for the first Sunday after Pentecost as a kind of climax or 
summary. It is the Master’s teaching, poured forth by the 
Beloved Disciple from a sure memory and a full heart. It is 
upon this Sunday, of course, that the feast of the Blessed 
Trinity falls, but the Sunday Mass is that for the following 
weekdays, when not replaced by the masses of feasts, until we 
come to the Thursday, which is the feast of Corpus Christi, 
and has a privileged octave. 

As with the discourses of the Last Supper, so with this epistle ; 


15 Matt. v. 11-12. 
16 Philip ii, 8. 
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we cannot ponder it too well or let it sink in too deeply, readi 

it slowly again and again. We learn that God is charity, an 
that He has shown His charity towards us without anythi 

on our side to excite Him to it, since anything on our gig 
could only be itself the effect of His own love. He has prove 
His love most of all in sending His Son to be a propitiatoy 
sacrifice for our sins. And, therefore, we ought in return tj 
love one another in like manner, not merely for the good tha 
we see in one another, but for all the good that we must desir 


with God Himself to see there. And this love must be unselfish 
disinterested, such as of necessity is God’s love for us; we mug 


serve God for pure love, and love our neighbour for pure lon 


of God. Without the love of neighbour, the love of God itself F 
is a sham. ‘ Perfect charity casteth out fear.’’ The fear of § 
God and of His punishments is a powerful motive to avoid sin, F 
and we must not flatter ourselves that we can do without it: F 


nevertheless it is not ‘‘ perfected in charity,’’ and perfect charity 


must be our supreme aim, as it is our supreme perfection—t > 
love God simply because He is God, and our neighbour simply — 
for God’s sake. This is the work to be accomplished within wp 
better and better, ‘‘ because He hath given us of His Spirit.” § 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE REv. SYLVESTER Baron, D.D., Ph.D. 


Aut students are under a debt of obligation to P. A. D’Alés for 
his contributions! to the literature of Dogmatic Theology. His 
first book—De Baptismo et Confirmatione—published in 1926, 
would appear to deal with those Sacraments only: but the 
reader will find that therein are contained all those matters 
usually allocated to a separate treatise—De Sacramentis in 
genere. The reasons for this are given in the author’s foreword, 
viz., the subject of Baptism becomes clearer, and more complete : 
and secondly, concrete examples can be straightway considered 
without presupposing matter which is introduced ex professo 
later on. One may thus readily accede to the professor’s plan. 
At times, however, the reader is carried aside by matter which 
seems to be far more general than the question under view. For 
example: under Thesis III, the question is that of the ‘‘ Form ” 
of Baptism. Under this heading, comes the discussion of the 
meaning of the words of the Council of Trent—‘“‘ salva eorwm 
substantia.”” These words have regard to the power of the 
Church in connection with any possible change in the determining 
elements of the Sacraments. Again, under Thesis XI— 
“Baptismus vere operatur ut causa instrumentalis gratiae ”’— 
we have placed before us a lucid explanation of the vexed 
question—de modo causalitatis Sacramentorum. Having 
summarized each theory P. D. Alés concludes: ‘‘ Quapropter 
systema causalitatis physicae admittimus, non sane ut exclusivum 
aliorum sed ut perfectivum.’”? 

In 1929, P. D’Alés gave to us his De Sanctissima Eucharistic. 
Here, too, we possess a work worthy of the great author. Not 
only are the salient truths expressed and proved in clear 
language and with irresistible logic, but domestic differences are 
expounded wherever they arise. Thus in Thesis III, we find the 
actio adductiva of Scotus and his followers explained : later the 
actio productiva of Soto, Suarez, Lessius and their disciples : 
but both are rejected in favour of the doctrine of St. Thomas. 
The Angelic Doctor teaches us that. transubstantiation consists 
in the real change of the substance of bread into the substance 
of Our Lord’s Body. No change whatsoever is to be tolerated in 
Our Lord’s Glorified Body, which remains exactly as it was 
before transubstantiation took place. All adduction and repro- 
duction—importing change in Our Lord’s Body—are excluded. 


1 Prima Lineamenta Tractatus Dogmatici, P. Adhémar D’Alés. De Baptismo 
et Confirmatione (1927), pp. 248 in 8°, Paris, Beauchesne, Fr. 33. De Sanctts- 
sima Eucharistia (1929), pp. 176, in 8°, Paris, Beauchesne, Fr. 28. 

SP. 195. 
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The only change permitted is that which takes place in the breaq, 
Dealing with the Mass, the author adduces the theory of such 
modern theologians as P. de la Taille and M. Lepin: ang 
enunciates his opinion concerning the essence of the Mass thus: 
“ Sacrificium eucharisticum formaliter consisit in  acty 
oblationis: materialiter in distincta consecratione specierum, 
qui visibiliter representatur mors Christi cruenta.’? Here 
we have an expert mind passing judgment on theories which, 
of late years, have caused considerable discussion among 
theologians. Nor are our own countrymen forgotten, for on no 
less than seven occasions, Anglicans and their opinions ar 
introduced into the treatise on the Blessed Sacrament: anj 
such scholars as Bishop Gore quoted freely. The very name of 
the author is one which will warn us that every mine of informa. 
tion in Scripture and in History has been opened : and the result 
of eminent researches brought to illustrate each point advanced, 
The student will find in these books all the data necessary fora 
minute study of the question. 


With the publication of Volume IV of his Jnstitutiones 
Theologie Dogmatice,‘ in 1931, Fr. Lercher, 8.J., completes his 
course on Dogmatic Theology. Here we have an author covering 
the entire range of dogma. Although the author warns us of 
his intention to be brief, it must not therefore be assumed that 


any question is treated in a few words. Fr. Lercher not only : 


expounds the theories of the adversaries of the Church in what 
ever form they may appear, but also deals with all differences of 
Catholic theologians on philosophical and theological grounds. 


In Vol. I, ¢.g., the student meets with the opinion of St. Jerome F 
on the origin of Episcopacy. Again in Vol. III (De Ver — 


Incarnato) we find an admirable exposition of Catholic doctors 
and authors on the many theories concerning the hypostatic 
union. On this particular question, Fr. Lercher passes no 
definite judgment, but rather leaves the students to choose for 
themselves, since each theory fails to satisfy, and is only more or 
less probable. As one would expect, the author embraces 
Molinism in its entirety. He not only summarizes the doctrine, 
but points out differences in the opinions of the leading 
theologians of the Society. Nothing is left untouched in his 


treatment of the world’s creation, or that of man. All the latest F 


doubts on the generally accepted teaching of the Church are 
marshalled for examination: and finally, Fr. Lercher rules out 
SP. 116, 


4 Institutiones Theologia Dogmaticze—Rev. L. Lercher, S.J. Rauch-Inns 
bruck. 


Vol. I. De vera Religione, De Ecclesia Christi, De Traditione «& 


Scriptura, 1927. Pp. 658. Mks. 11. 

Vol. Il. De Deo Uno, De Deo Trino, De Deo Creante et Elevantt, 
1924. Pp. 520. Mks. 8. 

Vol. III. De Verbo Incarnato, De Gratia Christi. 1925. Pp. 41. 
Mks. 10. 


Vol. IV. De Virtutibus, De Sacramentis in genere, De singulis Sac 


mentis, De Novissimis. 1930. Pp. 763. Mks. 13. 
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of court every kind of so-called evolution. In the treatise on the 
Sacraments, the author rejects the theory of physical causality 
(thesis 18) : likewise that of moral causality (thesis 19), and 
finally maintains (thesis 20). ‘‘ Sacramenta sunt causae gratiae 
instrumentales, dispositive, intentionales.” On p. 477, we find 
a most interesting scholion—‘‘ De relatione sacrificii missae ad 
sacrificium crucis et ultima cene,’’ after which we are introduced 
to thesis 48: ‘“‘ Hssentia sacrificii misse consistit in sola 
consecratione wutriusque speciei (1): formalis ratio sacrificii 
convenit consecrationi, quatenus per hanc Christus in statu 
mysticae mactationis Deo offertur (2).”’ The first part is given 
as the one commonly held, and “ satis certa ”’ ; the second part 
is defended as the more probable, and this after an examination 
of the learned work, “‘ Mysterium Fidei.’? The enunciation of 
the last thesis, its distribution into parts, the differentiation of 
the ground on which each part rests, are characteristics of the 
whole work. These volumes are to be recommended to all, and 
will be especially welcome to those who wish to possess a 
complete course of dogma from one masterly pen. Should the 
student desire further elucidation of any given point of dogma, 
it would be necessary for him to seek more specialized works. 


From the description of Fr. Lange’s De Gratia, it will be seen 
that we have more than an ordinary treatment of this important 
section of dogmatic theology. Fr. Lange has lectured on this 
subject for some years past. At first, he directed his instruction 
to the exposition of other authors’ texts. As time advanced, he 
embodied his notes in book form for the private use of his 
students. When again he treated of Grace, he revised and 
enlarged his original notes, which were published for a second 
time, but still limited to his own pupils. Being called upon to 
cover this tractatus again, and having revised and enlarged upon 
all his previous labours, he now offers his work to the public at 
large. This publication is therefore the equivalent of a third 
edition, and embraces all those perfections which are the result 
of ripe experience and careful thought. Immediately one opens 
the book, it becomes apparent that the author has displayed much 
originality in order to arrive at a clear and pleasing exposition 
of his subject. The stress placed upon the historical side is 
obvious and interesting. The question of the necessity of Grace 
opens the book. The reader, however, is not expected to depend 
exclusively on Church History for the rise, development, and 
end of the controversy. Nor again, is he informed quite casually 
that our present adversaries are the Pelagians. The author 
himself places before us St. Augustine’s encounter with Pelagius 
and his followers : summarises their lives and movement ; traces 
the growth of the influence of either side in Africa, Palestine, and 
Rome: until we arrive at the end of its activities. This method 
he follows in other questions: and by so doing, absolves the 


5De Gratia—Rev. H. Lange, S.J., Herder, Freiburg. In 89. (pp. 612). M 18 
Bound M.20. 
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student from the necessity of consulting extraneous books for 
this important side of the study. Well may the author 
accentuate this as a notable contribution: for throughout it is 
most lucid, useful, and interesting. 


The usual theses connected with Grace are placed before us, 
and discussed at length. In addition, much supplementary 
matter is added, which is usually found outside the treatise on 
Grace. For example, the infused virtues—Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, being connected with the doctrine of complete justifica. 
tion—are included here. Generally, however, authors choose to 
deal with these under the heading “‘ De Virtutibus Infusis,” 
We entirely agree with the author’s method: first, because it 
does appear impossible to have a comprehensive idea of 
habitual Grace without them; and secondly, because experience 
seems to prove that the special tractatus ‘“ De Virtutibus 
Infusis,’’ is one which is easily overlooked : or, at least, entrusted 
to the students’ private reading. Its importance, nobody can 
deny, and in Fr. Lange’s method, at any rate, ample time and 
opportunity are devoted to its study. 

Nor are questions such as the salvific Will of God, and 
Predestination overlooked. What becomes of the great majority 
of mankind, of those outside the Church? of all those around us 
who seem to neglect God and His grace? Are they all lost? 
Are they all saved? If so, how? Our author traces these 
questions through the pages of history even to the present day. 
Explanations of Catholics and non-Catholics are given : many as 
recent as 1923. It would be futile to profess that we here find 
the solution. Will it ever be found on earth; It can be said, 
nevertheless, that the principles herein established, are those 
which give us a reasoned answer to these vexed questions. 


The domestic dispute on the efficacy of grace, is heralded by 
ten pages of history concerning the rise and growth of the 
discussion. All of this provides interesting reading. Knowing 
that our author belongs to the Society of Jesus we are not 
surprised when we read the thesis he defends : “‘ Efficaciam gratiae 
Molinismus ope scientiae mediae recté explicat.’’ 


The author adheres to one general plan throughout the work. 
A thesis is enunciated: its connection with previous matter 
explained: an exposition of the terms given: the adversaries 
noted and their views expounded : a minute examination of the 
qualification of the thesis—its theological ‘‘ note ’’?: and finally 
come the proofs. These latter again are given consistently in 
the following order: 1° Definitions of the Church; 2° Scripture; 
3° Fathers; 4° Theologians; and finally 5° Theological reason. 
This is the general plan of the book, and thus every point 
connected with the tractatus is dealt with. 


Fr. Lange is to be congratulated on his contribution to the 
Catholic works on Grace. Professors and students alike will 
find the book useful. The language is clear, the style simple, the 
arrangement of matter methodical. A careful index gives ready 
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reference to the many matters discussed and to the numerous 
authors quoted. The book is to be commended heartily to all 
riests and students, and we are convinced that it will soon be 
cited in university and school. The type, too, is good: and great 
care has been taken to make prominent the many headings, sub- 
headings, and all authority of note The book is divided thus: 
Sectio I, De necessitate gratiae. Art i. De necessitate gratiae 
ad actus salutares. Art ii. De necessitate gratiae ad actus 
naturaliter honestos. Sectio II, De gratuitate et supernaturalitate 
gratiae. Art i. De gratuitate gratiae relate ad opera hominis 
lapsi. Art ii. De supernaturalitate gratiae. Sectio III, De 
gratia justificationis. Art i. De processu justificationis. Art ii. 
De donis in justificatione datis. Art iii. De amissione et 
augmento justitiae. Sectio IV. De natura gratiae actualis. 
Sectio V, De gratia sufficiente et efficaci. Art i. Doctrina 
Catholica. Art ii. Explicatio gratiae efficacis inter catholicos 
controversa. Sectio VI, De distributione gratiae. Sectio VII, 
De merito. 


II. PHILOSOSPHY. 
By THE Rev. T. E. FLYNN, Ph.D., M.A. 


It is a consoling sign of the times to see how St. Thomas 
is coming into his own in non-Catholic English Philosophy. His 
influence is evident in several recent publications, and very con- 
spicuously in two handsome volumes of Giffard Lectures 
Mecmill in 1930 The Faith of a Moralist, by A. E. Taylor 


Macmillan, 15s. each volume). 


In the first volume Mr. Taylor conducts a purely ethical 
enquiry into the Theological Implications of Morality. Beginning 
with an investigation of the essence of morality, he builds up 
a magnificent system of human life in its relation to the eternal 
element which is found in God alone. In establishing his 
procedure he quotes first and summarizes ‘the great classic 
work of the golden age of Scholasticism on our subject, the 
Summa contra Gentiles of St. Thomas.’’ Again, when he is 
defending the realist doctrine of sense-impression he records 
St. Thomas’s doctrine of the species as the instrument, and not 
the object, of sight (the quo not the quod videtur). These 
observations are not intended to suggest that the author’s 
treatment is any slavish following of the teaching of St. Thomas, 
or indeed that he appears merely as a disciple; but merely to 
vindicate the reflection with which I began, and to indicate that 
awareness of the philosophical value of the Angelic Doctor 
paramount among us, but so consistently ignored in English 
philosophy. 

Having shown that the inner meaning of the moral life is to 
be found in a tendency towards an eternal good, Mr. Taylor 
proceeds in the fourth chapter to show that the creature who 
makes that endeavour achieves a derived ‘“ eternity.’”? This 
achievement demands a faith in and a worship of God as the 
One Eternal in His own right, whose eternity is communicated 
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to His creatures. ‘‘ The discharge of duty is seen to be the roag 
to deiformity.”’ 


A chapter of nearly eighty pages is devoted to the exposition 
of the moral argument for Immortality. Deliberately passing 
by the metaphysical argument as foreign to his general subject 
matter, and sweeping aside with a touch of impatience the 
spiritist argument from ‘‘ alleged facts of necromancy ”’ 4g 
‘merely a medley of sentimental gush and twaddling sermon. 
izing opening up a prospect of a gradual declension of mankind 
into an undying society of trivial sentimental bores,’’ the author 
gets to grips with his main theme. He prepares the ground 
by rebutting McTaggart’s fundamental objection to any moral 
arguments, ‘‘ that we have no right to say that anything what. 
ever is so bad that it cannot be real or so good that it must 
be real.”” This is an example of the fundamental fallacy of 
dissociating value from fact. ‘‘ To doubt whether something 
may not be too good to be true is really to doubt whether the 
things which are impossible with men may not be impossible 
with God.’’ He argues from the consensus gentium and the 
universality of the wish for continuance as evidence of its own 
fulfilment. ‘‘ The real question is rather whether in fact 
examination of the moral life reveals the reality of any such 
functions [as demand another environment wherein the function 
can have its complete use]. The issue is stated with the utmost 
clarity by the proposition of St. Thomas that ‘ the final felicity 
of man is not to be obtained in the present life.’ ’’ He exposes 
the inadequacy of the secularist or humanitarian theory. The 
‘‘ good’? cannot be found in anything temporal. It is by 
severing our attachment to any good less than the eternal that 
we achieve the final enrichment of our personality. A few words 
serve to dismiss Mr. B. Russell’s ‘‘ The Free Man’s Worship” 
as exclusive both of freedom and worship. The thesis is finally 
established in the words: ‘‘ Hence I feel bound to hold that 
the plain fact that there is no loyalty to the best of temporal 
goods which it may not become a duty to subordinate to the 
supreme loyalty to Good itself is gréund for the conviction that 
we have a good, and consequently a destiny which is not 
expressible at all in terms of duration, and yet must be attain. F 
able, if it be true that the moral life itself is no dream or f 
illusion, but the most insistent of realities.’’ 


The second volume has for sub-title ‘‘ Natural Theology and 
the Positive Religions.’’ Here Mr. Taylor discusses Reason and 
Revelation, Religion and the Historical, Miracle, Authority, 
Institutionalism, Sacramentalism. 


The chapter on Miracle is an excellent and most useful piece 
of work. I am not at all sure that the author has got to the 
bottom of the distinction between miracles which involve second 
causes and those which are res immediate a Deo productae. 
The distinction is familiar in every text-book and the author 
has put his finger on the difficulty involved in it, namely that 
of finding a criterion. The traditional definition, following the 
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teaching of the Vatican Council, which was concerned with the 
apologetic value of miracles, involves a modification of the 
definition of St. Thomas and is irreconcilable with some of his. 
examples (e.g., transubstantiation). This leads some of the 
authors who base their definition and their divisions on the very 
words of St. Thomas into difficulty and occasional confusion. 
St. Thomas does not explicitly insist on the signum sensibile,. 
and he does seem to insist on the supra vires omnis naturae 
creatae. Of course, that confusion can be combed out, but I 
do not think that Mr. Taylor has done this, or even attempted 
it. Perhaps in spite of his criticism he is really unaware of 
the technical point of theory which, after all, does not greatly 
affect the apologetic value of miracles. (Cf. Article Miracle in 
the Dict. de T'héol. Cath.: Van Hove, La Doctrine du Miracle 
chez St. Thomas.) But he does present the case in favour of 
miracles in a most convincing manner. 


Even more valuable is the chapter on Sacramentalism. Almost 
immediately the author turns to attack “‘ controversial language 
about ‘ materialistic magic ’,’’ which ‘ like most controversial 
rhetoric merely confuses the issue.’? An immediately discernible 
difference between the nature magic of savages and our sacra- 
ments is that these ‘‘ have received a specification and sanction 
which takes them wholly out of the class of the magical ”’: they 
are divinely instituted. With a delightful turning of the tables 
Mr. Taylor writes: ‘‘ Without any wish to prejudge a case, 
by rhetorical exaggeration, I must confess that I can see in 
principle no difference between physical science as conceived by 
Mach or K. Pearson, and the magic of an African medicine-man, 
except that the spells of the European man of science prove 
themselves in fact more trustworthy and potent; they are 
uncommonly ‘ big ’ medicine.”’ 


I do not mean to guarantee that in this very fine and valuable 
work there are not any statements which a Catholic would 
reject; but these, where they occur, are for the most part errors 
of detail. The amazing and gratifying thing is that proceeding 
along the line of natural morality the author should have been 
led to conclusions so consonant with the essence of Catholic 
theological teaching. 


_ Of quite a different quality, though it too contains much that 
ls of value, is the volume of Bampton Lectures (1930), by the 
Rev. L. W. Grensted, M.A., B.D., entitled Psychology and 
God (Longmans. 10s. 6d.). Here, again, considerable notice 
Is taken of Scholastic teaching. The opening sentences proclaim 
In the words of Aquinas, Anselm and Augustine that funda- 
mental thesis upon which the Moralist grounds his “ faith,’’ that 
God is the supreme good for man. But the author studies chiefly 
the “ New Psychology.’’ The first chapter is devoted to method, 
and we have an account of the modern work on Instinct and 
of the various schools of Psycho-analysis. It issues in the 
statement of “ the belief that life is a matter between God and 
the souls of men.” Life is ‘‘ free, purposive, responsible, 
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looking to ends in and beyond itself, and finding its climax. 
in love.’ After this the modern psychological attack on religion 
(one of the most serious things we have to face to-day) is studied 
in the findings of Behaviourist and Psycho-analytical schools, 

But when he becomes constructive Canon Grensted is on 
dangerous ground. He attempts to relate the theological account 
of faith with the psychological doctrine of the sentiments. That 
there is a personal relation between God and the believing soul 
is, of course, true. But that there is any close parallelism 
between the growth of the theological virtue of faith and the 
psychological development of the advancing soul is surely untrue. 
Canon Grensted is far from clear in this important chapter, 
but he seems to formulate the incredible thesis that the child’s 
first faith is fides informis, and that the faith of the adult who 
has grown into a recognized personal relation with God is what 
St. Thomas meant by fides formata caritate. What then of the 
faith of the adult who, although fully realizing God’s goodness 
and friendship, lapses into mortal sin? His faith is at once 
informis, but is there any psychological difference in him to 
parallel the catastrophic change in the supernatural order? Is 
his faith now like that of the baptized child beginning to pray 
to God? Is either of these like the “ faith ’’ which drew to 
Christ for healing those who ‘“ were certainly not instructed 
Christians . . . who never became Christians ’’? This seeking 
after a psychological explanation of supernatural development, 
this attempt to introduce natural law into the spiritual world, 
is very attractive to the Christian psychologist, but it is a 
process that is full of danger and apt to lead the unwary into 
a@ pit. 

This is not to deny that psychology—and scientific psychology— 
has a function in spiritual guidance and in the attainment of 
that self-knowledge which is so great a factor in spiritual 
growth. None will question the value of psychology to the pastor 
of souls. And in the later chapters of this book there is much 
applied psychology which will repay close attention. 


The danger of the scientific outlook is manifest in the chapter 
on Miracles. This is truly lamentable. Writing apparently with 
the best will in the world the author succeeds only in robbing 
miracle of the whole of its traditional meaning and apologetic 
value. A new meaning is substituted which is in harmony with 
Mr. Grensted’s systemization, but it is a quite inadequate 
meaning. 

The true meaning of miracle is laid down in a recent text-book, 
“‘ Cosmology,’”? by the Rev. James A. McWilliams, S.J. He 
adopts as his definition a form which will serve to cover miracles 
of the various orders and which, therefore, has methodic value: 
‘‘A perceptible event forming an exception to the course of 
nature and effected by divine intervention.’”? This English 
work of 243 pages (The Macmillan Company, $2.50) covers all 
the usual theses of Cosmology, but the treatment is (as in 4 
work of this size it must be) somewhat superficial and skimpy: 
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the explanation of the ‘‘ Einstein Theory,’ for example, occupies 
four pages. This is not out of proportion, but by itself it would 
convey little to the reader. 


A very interesting and easily readable book is Professor 
Spearman’s Creative Mind (Contemporary Library of Psychology, 
Nesbit and Cambridge University Press, 5s.). It presents an 
investigation of the laws that govern the ‘ creative ”’ activities 
of the mind, the processes which issue in sublime works of 
literature, painting and music, of art and science generally. 
Rejecting the facile but unsatisfying explanation of an appeal 
to native ‘‘ genius,’’ the ‘‘ constructive imagination ”’ theory, 
and the ‘‘ combination ”’ theory, the author briefly examines the 
possibilities presented by the various branches of the New 
Psychology. Of these the most promising is the Gestalt 
Psychology, which is inadequate; Behaviourism and Psycho- 
analysis are useless or worse. 


Tackling his problem afresh Professor Spearman finds six 
laws, three qualitative and three quantitative. The first three 
we have met already in the same author’s well-known work, 
“The Nature of Intelligence.’’ The quantitive laws are (1) 
“The mind acts as if it disposed of a fixed quantity of energy ” ; 
(2) “The occurrence of any mental event inclines it to occur 
subsequently ’?; (8) ‘‘ The occurrence of any mental event 
produces an influence opposed to its occurrence afterwards 
(Fatigue).”’ At the first sight this last Law suggests a con- 
firmation of the ‘‘ fatigue ’’ argument against the spirituality 
of the soul (Cf. Mercier, Psychologie, II, 256), particularly as 
Spearman distinguishes this subjective fatigue from the objective 
fatigue concerned with the dissimilation of neural and muscular 
tissue. But really there is nothing to fear: we are still on 
the material plane. 


These principles are clarified and excellently illustrated in 
the subsequent chapters which are devoted to the analysis of 
works of genius in various orders. 


It is to go from one extreme to the other to pick up after 
this popular work the Acta Hebdomadae Augustinae-Thomasticae 
(Marietti, 25 lire). Here we see the giants at play, and it is 
good to watch them. The book contains the proceedings of the 
Roman Academy’s celebrations of the Augustinian centenary. 
In this small volume are collected a dozen conferences and 
addresses from such men as Cardinals Lepicier and Laurenti, 
Mer. Grabmann, Frs. Garrigou-Lagrange, Boyer, Théry, and 
Professors Gilson and Sestili. After the papers there were 
discussions which provide some useful elucidations. 


For example, Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange, who had treated of the 
relation of created nature to the supernatural in the doctrine 
of St. Augustine, was taxed by Prof. Sestili with reducing 
Potentia Obedientialis to a mere non-repugnance to accepting 
from God whatever God wishes to bestow, and that is to leave 
unexplained the vitality of supernatural acts on which the 
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Council of Trent insists. The Dominican replies that ‘‘ Potentie 
Obedientialis ratione subjecti seu materialiter est certo certiug 
quid reale, quid positivum, quid vitale .. . sed ratione sui et 
formaliter non importat nisi non repugnantiam ad accipiendum 
a Deo quidquid ipse voluerit ” ; and the distinction is explained 
and illustrated in a beautiful page. 


Similarly after a paper read by Fr. Jerome of Paris on the 
substantial union of Soul and Body as the definite teaching of 
St. Augustine a question regarding the formal union, suggesting 
an alliance with the error of Olivi closer than that with the 
true Thomistic doctrine, provoked an illuminating answer in 
which the teachings of Augustine and Olivi are compared and 
the orthodoxy of the Saint is vindicated. 


The whole volume is of interest to the student of philosophy, 
especially to the psychologist, and it justifies the fine concluding 
words of Fr. Boyer : ‘‘ Tandem laeto animo effere liceat splendide 
ac dulciter in nostris discussionibus et in tota nostra hebdomada 
hoc enituisse, quod omnibus est honori: caritatem scilicet vere 
christianam cum studio veritatis amice conjunctam.”’ 


The Révue Thomiste (Janvier-Février, 1931) contains a long 
article by M. Maritain on Science and Philosophy. It is the 
substance of a lecture which he gave at King’s College in March 
of last year. It is divided into two parts. The first discusses 
the nature of knowledge and establishes the Thomistic doctrine, 
—— it with the teachings of the idealist and neo-realist 
schools. 


In the second part these findings are applied to the relation 
between science and philosophy, particularly to that between 
Mathematical Physics and Natural Philosophy. It is a very 
opportune piece of work. The science of Mathematical Physics 
does not seek the intimate nature of physical causes but never- 
theless it has a relation to the real which it touches obliquely 
and as an indirect foundation. Empirical science, as it 
progresses, tends to produce a vocabulary ever more independent 
of the language of philosophy; there is no ontological value, for 
example, in the “space,” ‘time,’ and ‘ simultaneity ” of 
Einstein. In science the possibility of observation and measure- 
ment is substituted for the quiddities sought in philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy is to Empirical science as soul to body. The 
first is wholly independent of the state of development of the 
second and of its hypotheses. It is founded on facts much 
simpler and more fundamental, on facts which the intellect can 
attain by way of common observation. But this does not justify 
the philosopher in saying: ‘‘ I don’t want anything to do with 
your modern science. My philosophy can get on perfectly well 
without it. The knowledge of nature that was good enough 
for Aristotle is good enough for me, qua philosopher.”’ For this 
is to forget the intimate union that exists between philosophy 
and science; contact and mutual understanding will be of profit 
to both. Modern science suits the philosophy of Aristotle better 
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than it does that of Democritus or Descartes, and it is more 
consonant with it than was the alchemy of the middle ages. 


We need have no fear of any solvent effect on our philosophy 
from modern theories such as that of Relativity. But, on the 
other hand, we should not look to them to safeguard it: the 
modern ‘‘ indeterminist ’’ conceptions, for example, are no 
bulwark against attacks on free-will. 


III. SCIENCE. 
By THE REv. JAMES ADAMSON, M.A. 


From year to year there is not a striking amount that is new 
in that branch of anthropology which treats of pre-palzolithic 
man and his origin. Every now and again enthusiasm is roused 
when another tooth or piece of bone is extracted from the gaping 
jaws of Mother Earth; but these seldom realize the high hopes 
they first inspire, and no one to-day would claim that the array 
of pre-historic remains is imposing or satisfactory. Finds that 
have been made have indeed helped to convince the evolutionist 
that the general conclusions arrived at by the physiologist. and 
anatomist have been well justified; but it is doubtful if there 
is a single find which can be confidently cailed a direct ancestor 
of Modern Man or Modern Ape. What is ardently desired, 
though scarcely to be expected in view of the difficulties of 
preservation and discovery, is some fossil form, sufficiently 
entire to eliminate all possible error of re-construction, 
sufficiently ape-like to allow of its being an intermediate form, 
and withal possessing no anatomical features so divergent as to 
be incompatible with a direct ancestry. By far the majority of 
pre-historic ‘‘ human’? remains are distinctly man, though 
admittedly of a race or ‘ species’ that is lower than Modern 
Man. Such different “‘ species ’’ are, of course, quite legitimate 
and to be looked for in the process of Evolution: their main 
value lies in the fact that they represent human beings of an 
age much previous to our own and on that very account exhibit 
features of a primitive order. 

Paleontologists themselves are the first to deplore this poverty 
of material at their disposal for examination, the more so 
because, as experience increases, the less confident do they feel 
that numerous deductions, boldly drawn by some of the more 
impetuous of their fellow-workers from the crown patterns of 
teeth, small portions of jaws and a few isolated bones, might 
not be radically modified by a study of the whole animal were 
this at hand. Not very long ago there could be seen in most of 
our museums, and in literary works of a semi-popular nature, 
rows of skulls and full figures representing in all their savage 
completeness the stages through which Man has passed in the 
process of attaining his present state of perfection. To-day we 
notice in many of our leading anatomists a growing disapproval 
of such crude and imaginary representations. This is all to the 
good ; though, in effect, we could quote from the works of reputed 
experts dozens of passages which are categorical descriptions of 
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missing parts, scientifically as preposterous as the fancify) 
portraits of which they complain. 


Fossilized remnants, however, are considered somewhat of g 
luxury by the evolutionist. Without them he would still main. 
tain that Man’s derivation from a lower mammalian form js 
beyond dispute, resting on evidence that is at once embryological, 
serological and anatomical. In these few notes it is to 
anatomical research that we wish to draw particular attention, 
Research along this line is now directed chiefly to settling the 
question of Man’s relationship with the Anthropoid Apes, of 
which there are four groups: Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Orang and 
Gibbon ; and we may take it that there are three quite different 
answers possible. 


(1) The straight line or uniserial idea, which maintains that 
Man himself is the lineal descendant of an ape as modern in 
form as are the present tiembers of that group and which had 
itself developed from a true monkey. The monkey would then 
be derived from one of that humblest family of the Primates 
which includes the Lemurs, the Tarsiers, and the Aye-Aye. It 
was Thomas Huxley, more than fifty years ago, who must be 
held responsible for this interpretation of an equivocally worded 
theory. To mention it to-day with any fervour of belief would 
create among biologists consternation almost as great as it did in 
the seventies among pious Christians. 


(2) Man may be derived, not from a modern ape, but from an 
ape-stock. This we may call the favourite opinion among those 
who are considered to have the best right to judge; and, though 
there are differences of opinion even among the prophets, these 
have reference only to degrees of remoteness of the common 
ancestor. Tracing back the human line to its point of divergence 
from other Primate forms, Professor Elliott-Smith would find 
that the common branch gave rise on one side to the Gorilla and 
Chimpanzee and on the other to Man—the Orang and Gibbon 
having separated earlier. According to another opinion, strongly 
held by Professor Keith and Dr. Gregory, the weight of the 
Orang must be added to that of the Gorilla and Chimpanzee, 
leaving only the Gibbon on a branch of its own lower down the 
trunk of the genealogical tree; while yet a third variant will 
be represented roughly by a five-pronged fork, indicating that 
all five groups, including Man, more or less suddenly and 
simultaneously sprang out from the common stem in different 
directions along structural paths of their own. If in this case 
the length of the prongs varies, as in the others the length of the 
branches, we are to understand that the present living forms 
are represented only by the terminal points or twigs, and that 
numerous other intermediate species or races, of which in the 
human stem Pithecanthropus Erectus and the Neanderthals are 
examples, sprang up and died out in the process of attaining the 
present state of perfection. It will be seen that, in all these 
schemes, authorities are agreed in one thing—the close relation- 
ship of man with one or other of the apes; and in addition they 
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maintain that the human-ape phylum grew out from the rising 
Primate stem after the various forms of monkeys, tailed or 
tail-less, had separated from it. Each scheme has its advocates 
among the learned, and, therefore the mere amateur may follow 
any school of thought to which he feels drawn. 


(8) There remains the third answer to the question at the end 
of the last paragraph, and it is all the more interesting partly 
pecause it shows the wide difference of opinion there is even 
among the highest authorities and partly because of the storms 
of criticism to which it has been subjected during the past 
twelve years. 


In “ The Evolution of Man ”’ (1924) Professor Elliott-Smith, 
discussing a lecture given by Professor Wood-Jones (published 
later in Animal Life and Hwman Progress, by Professor A. 
Dendy) has the following passage: ‘‘ He issued his remarkable 
speculations in the form of a brochure called The Problems of 
Man’s Ancestry, in which he attempted to exclude all the apes 
and monkeys from Man’s ancestry and to derive the Human 
family directly from a Tarsius-like animal.’’ Although the 
idea was not absolutely new, as few evolutionary ideas in these 
days are, it shocked the susceptibilities of modern anthro- 
pologists in view of the accumulated knowledge and consensus of 
opinion of the preceding twenty years; and Wood-Jones, along 
with a few others, like Professor Osborn, who, as Keith admits, 
are men of brilliant capacity, were thought to be wantonly 
upsetting the proverbial apple-cart just when its path, after 
many years of anxious labour, was apparently beginning to 
run smooth. Far from recanting their errors, the heretics 
clearly grow more stubborn. In 1929 there appeared a large 
volume by Wood-Jones entitled Man’s Place Among the Mammals 
in which the author sets forth his case more confidently and 
more systematically than before. The book is rather expensive. 
Arnold & Co. are asking a whole guinea for it; but it is a joy 
to read and to those who have a weakness for ‘“ pictures ”’ it is 
cheap. First we find two short parts, devoted to the history of 
biological thought in general and the evolutionary theory as far 
as it has reference to Man. These will be much appreciated by 
the un-instructed inasmuch as they supply just that gencral 
knowledge on the subject which is a necessary introduction to 
an accurate grasping of the main arguments and facts. Follows 
a long series of chapters on the Primates from the most primitive 
to the anthropoids, with comparative studies of their habits, 
paleontological stories, anatomical differences, and _ kinship; 
and when finally he begins to deal more nearly with the human 
problem, he has already almost routed his adversaries from their 
position of boasted superiority, and takes full toll for the use of 
the adjectives ‘ridiculous and unwarranted ” which greeted 
his hypothesis. 


His views on the finality of Biological theories, whole-hearted 
evolutionist though he be, may be gathered from the following 
passage: ‘‘ There is apparent a growing tendency to represent 
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the phylogeny of Man as being definitely known and clearly 
understood by the high priests of science; and thus to instruc 
those who, having no opportunities of their own, must needs 
take their opinions at second-hand.’’ And so it would seem that 
he is one of that small, but, we hope, growing band of evoly. 
tionists, who, now that the battle against ‘‘ current opinion and 
sentimental and religious factors’? may be said to be won, 
would like a revision of the whole hypothesis to see if, in the 
heat and enthusiasm of the fight, there is not much which, out 
of a spirit of loyalty for cause and founder, has been accepted 
without doubts or reservations, but which after all may be mer 
speculation converted into the semblance of fact by adroit and 
persistent argument. It is therefore with the objects of stock. 
taking and revaluation that Wood-Jones approaches the problem 
of Man’s origin: and though he briefly attacks such supposed 
evidence as Blood tests, he, being par excellence an anatomist, 
treats the question from an anatomist’s point of view. 


Professor Keith, in a foot-note to his speech at the meeting of 
the British Association, gives as his reason for adhering to the 
prevailing opinion of Man’s near kinship with the Anthropoid 
Apes, that he had made a prolonged investigation into those 
modifications of the human body which are necessary for his 
erect posture and manner of walking. So great, he says, ar 
the similarities between Man and Ape that we must conclude to 


a common ancestry; while on the other hand the differences 


between Man and Ape are such that they can only be explained 
on the supposition that Man was at one time a regular brachiating 
animal, hanging by his arms from the branches of trees and 
progressing along them by a hand over hand movement as 4 
gymnast does along a horizontal ladder. This would account 
for those adjustments of viscera and muscles necessary for 
the maintenance of an upright position and would also make 
possible the biped habit, as it has done to a less extent in the 
Apes. Now, while freely admitting that in structure Man is 
nearer to the Apes than to any other living beings, Wood-Jones 
declares quite reasonably that the likenesses may be due to 
convergent or parallel evolution and not to kinship, a process 
by which unrelated species develop similar characters because of 
intrinsic potentialities and similar modes of life. On the other 
hand it is an axiom of Biological science that, when organs 
become highly specialized for a particular function, their range 
of further development in accordance with new functions becomes 
very limited.1 Now our author contends that certain human 
characters could not have been grafted on an anthropoid ape 
foundation; they must have had a simpler and more remote 
origin, an origin which fits in well with what is known of the 
early Tarsioids. A few of such characters are the length ratio 
of arm to leg, structure of the foot, developmental increase of 


1An exaggerated example from the mechanical world—an engineer could 


build a locomotive or a motor-car from the same base metal, but it would be ff 


expecting too much to ask him to convert the one into the other. 
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cranium, teeth, etc. Other points which he makes are (1) the 
striking retention of primitive muscles and primitive arrange- 
ments of muscles which are lost or profoundly modified in all 
monkeys and apes; (2) the Gibbon is much inferior in general 
features to the other apes, but as a biped it greatly excels both 
Orang and Chimpanzee ; (3) several animals, other than apes or 
monkeys, can at times show themselves expert in the upright 
bipedal method of locomotion without any experience of 
brachiating. 


In the whole of the fore-going controversy it cannot be said 
that there is the slightest sympathy shown with the anti- 
evolutionist. Nevertheless it may be a consolation to some to be 
assured of the absence of any definite obligation to believe that 
they owe anything of their corporal beauty, mental prowess or 
good behaviour, to the kindness of a apish ancestor, nor yet that 
they carry about with them any remnant of an even more 
inferior monkey brand. After all, the Tarsiers are very small, 
very gentle, and not at all repulsive. Those early forms, 
which are credited with producing Man as a bye-product, lived 
long, long ago, before ever a true simian was thought of, so long 
ago, in fact, that we can forget all about it. 

It will be noticed that very little reference has been made in 
these notes to fossil remains of Man. Should anyone be desirous 
of increasing his knowledge on that subject and at the same 
time gleaning a little of anthropology in general, two small and 
cheap books suggest themselves. They are Prehistoric Man, by 
Duckworth (Cambridge University Press), and Primeval Man, 
by Hingston Quiggin (Macdonald & Evans). A larger book, the 
best of its kind yet written, is Sollas’ Ancient Hunters. As the 


title suggests, there is in it more of archeology than of 
paleontology. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
By THE REv. A. BENTLEY, PH.D., M.A. 
CANONS 349 AND 1116 OF THE CODE. 


The Commission for the Interpretation of the Code has recently 
issued the following decisions (A.A.S. XXIII, p. 25): 

1. Indulgences granted by bishops. An verba: in suae iuris. 
dictionis locis, de quibus in canone 349, §2, n.2, ita intelligenda 
sint ut Episcopi indulgentias concedere prohibeantur religiosis 
exemptis vel in eorum ecclesiis. R. Negative. 

From the date at which a bishop takes possession of his see, he 
has the privilege of granting indulgences of 50 days ‘‘ in suae 
iurisdictionis locis ’’ (c. 349, 2, 2). According to canon 927, these 
indulgences may be gained even by ‘‘ exempti in territorio 
degentes.’’ The question hence arose, whether regulars could be 
described as ‘in territorio Episcopi’’ even when they were in 
their own churches or houses, since ‘‘ regulares . . . cum eorum 
domibus et ecclesiis’’ are exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
local Ordinary in virtue of canon 615. But the word 
‘‘exempti’’ has no meaning except as an equivalent for “in 
territorio sed a iurisdictione exempti.’’ Hence their houses are 
nowhere called by the Code ‘‘ loca exempta ’’ or “ territorium 
exemptum.’’ They have two Ordinaries—their religious Superior, 
and the ‘“‘ Ordinarius loci.”’ Finally, canon 349, 2, 2 is based 
on a decree of the S.C. of Indulgences, May 26, 1898, which 
declared that the indulgences could be gained ‘“ intra limites 
Dioecesis, etiam a fidelibus qui non sunt subditi Episcopi.”’ 

2. Legitimation. An vi canonis 1116 per subsequens parentum 
matrimonium legitima efficiatur proles, ab eisdem genita detentis 
impedimento aetatis vel disparitatis cultus, quod cessaverit 
tempore initi matrimonii. R. Negative. 

For the legitimation of a child by the subsequent marriage of 
its parents, canon 1116 demands that those parents should have 
been free to contract a valid marriage at one or other (at least) 
of the periods specifically mentioned : conception, pregnancy or 
birth. If the impediment ceases only after the birth of the child, 
the subsequent marriage does not make the child legitimate. 


BB. JOHN FISHER AND THOMAS MORB. 

The decree authorizing the reintroduction of the Cause of 
Canonization of BB. John Fisher and Thomas More was signed 
by the Holy Father on June 18th, 1930. The Ponent is His 
Eminence Cardinal Ehrle, the friend of Cardinal Gasquet and 
his successor as Librarian of the Holy See. The Postulator is 
Father Agostino a Vergine, O.SS.Trin., the Vice-Postulator Mgr. 
Hallett, Rector of Wonersh. 

The decree of the S.C. of Rites outlines the familiar story of 
their lives, imprisonment and heroic deaths. Pope Paul III, 
who raised B. John Fisher to the Cardinalate, spoke of him as 
“sacerdotem et Episcopum sanctitate conspicuum, doctrina 
celebrem, aetate venerabilem, atque illius regni et totius cleri 
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decus et ornamentum.”” B. Thomas More, likewise, is extolled 
by Stapleton, in his ‘‘ Tres Thomae,”’ as excelling all others in 
his zeal and labours, although he was “non tantum laicus sed 
et Reipublicae negotiis impeditissimus.”’ 


EXCELLENTIA REVERENDISSIMA. 

This title, formerly reserved for Patriarchs, Nuncios and 
Internuncios, and Prelates di Fiochetti, is now, by decree of the 
8.C. of Ceremonial, extended to residential and titular Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and the higher officials of the Roman Court 
and Curia : the Maestro di Camera, the Assessors and Secretaries 
of the Roman Congregations, the Secretary of the Segnatura, the 
Dean of the Rota, and the Sostituto of the Secretariate of State. 
(A.A.S., XXIII, p. 22.) 

The new title will be in regular use in official documents and 
ceremonies. It does not, of course, follow that other forms of 
address—‘‘ My Lord,’’ ‘“‘ Your Grace,’’ etc.—are abolished, for 
these English titles are already established forms to distinguish 
bishops from other monsignori. 


INDULGENCES. 

The February number of the Review recorded the grant of a 
Plenary Indulgence to all clerics in major orders, who recite 
the whole of the Divine Office in presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The indulgence is now extended (on the same conditions) 
to nuns and other devout women, who live in community and are 
bound to the daily recitation of the Divine Office. (A.A.S. 
XXIII, p. 23.) 

Also, an indulgence of 300 days is granted to all the faithful 
who with a contrite heart recite the invocation ‘‘ Regina Aposto- 
lorum, ora pro nobis.” (A.A.S., ibid.) 


CELESTIAL PATRONS. 

The Holy Father, as a memorial of his Jubilee Year, declared 
St. John Baptist Vianney the Patron of all parish priests and 
others who share with them the pastoral charge. (Apostolic 
Letter, April 23rd, 1929.) 

By a decree of the S.C. of Rites, dated December 14th, 1927, 
St. Teresa of the Child Jesus and St. Francis Xavier were pro- 
claimed joint Patrons of all Foreign Missions and Missionaries. 

Most recently, St. John of God and St. Camillus of Lellis have 
been declared Patrons of all Pious Associations and secular 
workers who devote themselves to the care of the sick. (A.A.S. 
XXIII, p. 8.) 

THE INDEX OF PROHIBITED BOOKS. 

The following works have recently been condemned by the Holy 
Office, and placed upon the Index. (A.A.S. XXIII, p. 13-14.) 

L. Dennefeld: ‘‘ Messianisme,’”’ an article recently published 
as part of the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. 

L. Dennefeld : ‘‘ Le Messianisme,”’ published in book form by 
Letouzey et Ané (1929). 

G. Dellhora: ‘‘ La Iglesia Catélica ante la critica en el pen- 
Samiento y en el arte.’”? (Mexico, 1929.) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Origin and Growth of Religion: Facts and Theories. By 
W. Schmidt, Professor in the University of Vienna. Trang. 
lated from the original German by H. J. Rose, M.A, 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews— 
Methuen & Co. 1931. pp. xvi. and 302. 15s. net. 


As we work our way through the densely-packed pages of 
Dr. Schmidt’s handbook, the whole series of nineteenth and 
twentieth century theories on the origin and growth of Religion 
passes before our eyes. The now far-off Nature-Myths and the 
work of Max Miiller are put before us. Then comes the vogue 
of Fetishism with the contributions of Comte and Sir J. 
Lubbock. Herbert Spencer’s Manism or Ghost-worship theory 
is stated, critically analyzed and its falsity made manifest. 
E. B. Tylor’s Animistic theory is given careful consideration 
alike in its antecedents, development, spread and value. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century, a new series of factors 
come into play. Just as the discovery of the unity of the 
Indo-Germanic languages had directed attention to the Indo- 
Germanic nature-myths, so the results of many years of obscure 
labour in the deciphering of texts brought the whole of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian world within the range of students, 
and a particular form of nature-myth, namely the Star-Myth, 
was found to be closely connected with the religion of those 
countries: hence the rise of the Astral-Mythology Movement 
under the guidance of Siecke and Lessman; and of Panbaby- 
lonianism set forth by Winckler, Jeremias (7’he Old Testament 
in the Light of the Ancient East. Lond. 1911), and Stucken. 


In Chapter ix we follow the fortunes of Totemism. We see 
J. F. M’Lennan making it known, (Sir) J. G. Frazer collecting 
data and successively formulating three different hypotheses on 
the relation of Totemism and Religion. M’Lennan’s pupil, W. 
Robertson Smith, develops his idea of Totemism as the starting: 
point of all Religion and reduces sacrifice among the Semites 
to the killing and eating of the totem-animal. His follower, 
F. B. Jevons, spread and defended these ideas in his /ntroduction 
to the History of Religion. The whole theory is now recognized 
as absolutely untenable. Sigmund Freud and the Oecedipus 
Complex is the next- subject dealt with, and the religious 
importance he attaches to Totemism is shown to be hopelessly 
out of touch with the facts of the case and his theories to be 
mere castles in the air. 


Chapter x on Magism and Dynamism (pp. 118-165) is a fine 
piece of work. The pioneer of the theory of Magic was J. H. 
King whose book: The Supernatural, its Origin, Nature and 
Evolution (Lond: 1892) put Magic instead of Animism at the 
beginning of the origin of Religion. And to this day it remains 
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the classical exposition of the theory. It attracted no attention. 
R. BR. Marrett’s Folk-lore Society paper on Preanimistic Religion 
(Nov. 1899) was followed by an outpouring of articles and 
hooks on the priority of Magic. Durkheim’s Les formes 
élémentaires de la vie religieuse (1912) meant to crown the 
movement: in reality it marked the beginning of its decline. 
During the next decade it became closely linked with the 
psychology of religion which had in the meanwhile developed. 
Instead of merely enumerating the many writers who have set 
out various forms of the Magical theory, Dr. Schmidt takes 
note of the different elements authors treat as the initial and 
fundamental one from which to derive Magic itself: hence he 
groups (i) Intellectualist theories of Magic: J. H. King, J. G. 
Frazer, E. W. Hopkins; (ii) Volitional and Sociological 
theories: Hubert, Mauss, Durkheim, and Lévy-Bruhl; (iii) 
Emotionalist theories: R. R. Marrett, E. S. Hartland, 
Séderblom, R. Otto and others. Lach writer’s theory is stated 
and critically examined, and after that we are given a positive 
and critical evaluation of the various theories of Magic as a 
whole; and finally there is a discussion of the alleged universal 
magic force among various peoples: Melanesian Mana and 
Amerindian Orenda and Manitou. 

Part IV is devoted to the Supreme Sky-God in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Our attention is drawn (chapter xi) to 
the striking fact that until quite recently there was no compre- 
hensive work whatsoever dealing with the figure of the Sky-God ; 
Pettazzoni’s book was only issued in 1922; and Foucart’s article 
in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (vol. XI, 1920) 
notes that ‘‘ there is no monograph on the subject.’’ No one 
seemed to have the courage to re-act against the discredit into 
which the antiquity of the Sky-God had been brought in spite 
of frequent instances of its appearance among decidedly 
primitive peoples. Chapter xii is a noble vindication of the 
scientific claims of Andrew Lang, whose versatility and great 
literary reputation prevented the solidity of his contributions 
to scientific anthropology being recognized. At first he was a 
protagonist of Tylor’s Animism, and had held that Monotheism 
| had everywhere developed out of a lower animistic form of 
worship. It was in reading a mission-report of the Benedictines of 
| New Noricia, in Australia, that he first found facts which did not 
fit in with his theories. Further investigation produced more 
facts and eventually Tylorian Animism was found wanting. 
His book The Making of Religion (1898) first gave expression to 
his new convictions. From then until his death in 1912 he 
fought almost single-handed for his ‘‘ anachronistic ’’ views. 
Tylor and Frazer, and almost the whole of the Continental 
scientific schools kept a stern disapproving silence. Chapter xiii 
shows how little by little—largely be it said through the efforts. 
| of Dr. Schmidt himself—Andrew Lang’s hypothesis came to be 

known and developed upon the much broader foundation of ‘the 
worship of a Supreme Being over the whole earth, with the. 
explanation that. it is. their. very. simplicity. which enables ‘the 
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children of nature to reach such a height. At the present 
moment, the leading investigators have cast off the yoke gf 
Evolutionism, and the principles of historical research have won 
recognition. Dr. Schmidt’s own original contributions to 
science are set forth in Part V (pp. 219-290). It is concerned 
with the establishing of a sound historical method in ethnolo 
which has made it possible to produce a final proof that tne 
high gods in their oldest form came before all other elements 
whether nature-myths, fetishism, ghost-worship, animisy, 
totemism or magic, from one or other of which the earlier 
theories had derived the origin of Religion. 


The beginnings of the historical movement in Germany ar 
bound up with the names of F. Ratzel, Leo Frobenius and 
Gribner. Ratzel insisted upon the need of research into the 
history of primitive peoples especially as shown in their 
migrations. ‘‘ When he found agreement between forms, such 
as did not arise automatically from the nature and purpose of 
the object in question, or the kind of material used for it, he 
postulated an historical and genetic connexion, even though the 
forms in question were distributed over a wide and discontinuous 
area ’’ (p. 220). Hence he proposed what is called the “ criterion 
of form,’’ and his theory of migration is exemplified in his 
investigation of the history of the bow in Africa. Frobenius 
enlarged the theory into a doctrine of Kulturekreise [variously 
rendered as ‘‘ culture-cycles,’’ ‘‘ culture-circles,’’ ‘‘ spheres,” 
‘* culture-horizons,’’ or ‘‘cultures’’]. ‘‘ While investigating 
the cultures of West Africa, and comparing them with those of 
Melanesia, he discovered, in 1898, and the following year, thata 
genetic connexion such as Ratzel had drawn attention to existed, 
not only between single elements but between these cultures us 
a whole, including their material, sociological and mythological 
sides; in fact the entire circle, and that it was not only single 
parts but, even more, entire cultures which were capable of such 
migrations. He therefore turned his attention to a criterion 
which he was the first to examine extensively, that of quantity 
as it is called” (p. 221). Grabner and Ankermann worked out 
a number of such “ spheres,’”’ in Oceania and Africa respectively, 
and settled this relative chronology as culture strata (1905). 


The development of the new movement will be found worked 
out at length in the monumental two volumes of Father H. 
Pinard de la Boullaye [the Lenten Preacher at Notre Dame] 
L’étude comparée des Religions, Paris. Vol. I, 1922, Vol. Il, 
1925, third editions of both volumes, 1929. Dr. Schmidt gives 
a clear exposition of the historical method (a) explaining the 
interpretation and combination of data; (b) showing how spatial 
and temporal relations between cultures are established; (¢) 
working out the origin and development of cultural elements. 
His treatment of the nomenclature and grouping of the cultures 
is rounded off by a very useful diagram. Chapter xv is 4 
synopsis of the still unpublished fourth volume of Dr. Schmidt's 
Origin of the Idea of Gad. He is concerned not with theories 
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put with facts. After enumerating the peoples who belong to the 

rimitive culture and showing that they really are in all cases 
the most ancient, ethnologically speaking, in the region where 
they appear; we see that they are taken all together, ethno- 
logically the oldest of peoples. ‘‘ But if it is clear that wher- 
ever remnants of the primitive peoples are still discoverable over 
this huge area, they show belief in a Supreme Being, then it is 
likewise manifest, that such a belief is an essential property of 
this, the most ancient of human cultures, which must have been 
deeply and strongly rooted in it at the very dawn of time, before 
the individual groups had separated from one another ”’ (p. 261). 
Chapter xvi works out the nature, attributes and worship of the 
primitive High-God and shows that he is the god of a mono- 
theism. Chapter xvii shows how to arrive at a scientific cer- 
tainty as to the origin of the idea of a supreme Being in primitive 
culture; and how the religion of the High God developed in the 
then forming cultures, the matrilineal and agricultural, the 
patrilineal and totemic. 

From this very brief outline of Dr. Schmidt’s book it will be 
seen what a great service Professor Rose has rendered to the 
cause Of objective learning by placing the Viennese Professor’s 
manual within the reach of English readers. It is the only 
thoroughly up-to-date work in English, produced by a scholar 
of the first rank, who is not a mere compiler, but an original 
thinker and research worker, a scientific ethnologist, a linguist 
of phenomenal attainments, on whose judgment and guidance a 
Catholic can place implicit reliance. 


In the interest of the preservation of fundamental Theism in 
this Land this book ought to be introduced into every library 
over which our readers exercise any influence. And one could 
wish that every English-speaking priest should have a copy at 
hand for the use of Catholics or others troubled by subversive 
theories on comparative religion. 


Father William Schmidt was born February 16th, 1868; became 
a member of the Society of the Divine Word (the Steyle 
Missionary Fathers) in 1890 and has been teaching in their chief 
Seminary of St. Gabriel, Médling, near Vienna, since 1895. In 
1926 he was made a Professor of the Science of Peoples and 
Languages at the University of Vienna. After his successful 
organization of the Ethnological Section of the Vatican 
Missionary Exhibition, Pope Pius XI appointed him Director of 
the Ethnological section of the Lateran Museum. 

EDWARD MYERS. 


Progress and Religion, An Historical Enquiry. By Christopher 
Dawson. Second Edition, 1931.—Sheed & Ward, 3s. 6d. 


Cardinal Wiseman said that if we could contemplate all 
God’s works in the visible and in the moral world, “not as 
we now see them, in little fragments, but as woven together 
In the great web of universal harmony ... there can be no 
doubt but religion, as established by Him, would appear to 
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enter and fit so completely and so necessarily into the genera} 
plan, that all would be unravelled and destroyed, if by any 
means it should be withdrawn.”’ 


In the web of civic harmony which is known as a civilization, 
religion is likewise completely and necessarily part of the genera) 
plan. It is the very soul, the life-force; and the civilization 
which dispenses with it is dead or dying. 

The book before me treats of one aspect of this close bond, the 
part played by religion in the growth of a culture. For long, 
it was a commonplace to consider our civilization as being in 
advance of all others which preceded it; and, even though many 
since the War have energetically disclaimed this superiority, 
the very fact that such writers are so frequently considered 
pleasantly paradoxical shows that the old idea of progress ig 
dying hard. 

At the same time, it is equally commonplace that the modem 
world has been tending more and more to reject Christianity 
and to defend irreligion. We have witnessed the old historic 
Christianity scoffed at or treated indifferently in the very name of 
progress; it has been put before us as a sign of enlightenment 
that we are outgrowing the childish notions we derived from 
a religion out of harmony with modern thought. 


And yet how did we arrive at our present stage of development, 
unless it was through the development not only of science, or 
art and of literature, but also of religion itself? And how could 
we explain the development of the former without the impulse 
given them by the latter? Does it not at first seem strangely 
inconsistent to retain science, art and literature irrespective of 
their use for good or evil ends, and reject religion, the erstwhile 
guiding force, as a hindrance? ‘“‘ Religion is the great dynamic 
force in social life ’’ (p. 234). Its idealism, its strongest motives, 
its moral energies all spring from its beliefs—not any beliefs, 
but those accepted by the culture in its highest stage, which have 
commanded the firm conviction of its people. 


If the official thought of a culture does not bear this in 
mind, if it is not willing to respect for its true worth the 
religion which stirs the hearts of its people, which leads them 
to build cathedrals, to advance in scientific knowledge for the 
glory of God and the good of the community, and above all 
unites its activities in a great synthesis, such culture is beginning 
to disintegrate. When the time comes at which the people begin 
to despise that force, or substitute another belief, which does 


not command conviction, then that civilization is on the way 
to dissolution. 


Western culture was built up under the influence and sway 
of historic Christianity. Its falling away from that Christianity, 
through pride or false fear or eclectic inconsistency—even though 
it substituted Deism, or a religion of science, or I care not what 


form of emergent evolution—its falling away was a token of 
its decay. 
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Since the War, the world has come to be disillusioned. Most 
thinkers already admit the old progressive idea of a world of 
Western Culture for ever ‘‘ growing better and better ”’ to be 
a myth. But writers have been unwilling to reconsider the 
former rejection of religion, and have fallen into a deep 
pessimism. For Herr Otto Spengler, in his Decline of the 
West, decline is inevitable at certain periods. All cultures rise 
and fall, almost rhythmically, by a sort of physiological process. 
Each civilization has its spring, summer, autumn and winter. 
When winter is reached, no more creative work is done, nor 
should it be attempted. Such is the stage at which we find 
ourselves at present, and we should turn our minds to technical 
science, commerce and politics, rather than to poetry, painting 
and philosophy. 


Mr. Dawson rightly revolts against such a_ pessimistic 
philosophy. Are we to believe that neither religion nor 
philosophy, neither morality nor science can really influence 
culture? Must history give place to a study of environment 
and the natural rise and growth of nations? Mr. Dawson admits 
that the form of culture is to some extent dependent upon 
material forces. The soil, the sea, the hills will all have their 
part in the cultivation of the husbandman, fisherman and hill- 
man. But, in addition, your hillman will be moulded by the 
philosophies and religions which he appropriates; for both of 
them are systems passed on from culture to culture, from hillman 
to husbandman. In this way is the life of a culture like to 
that of an individual, and the resulting union of many different 
forces is every whit as close as that in the individual. 


The supreme point of our Western civilization was when it 
was all united under the rule and guidance of the Christian 
religion ; and it is in the return to that unity that the possibility 
of checking the dissolution of the West will lie. ‘‘ However far 
the process of disintegration has gone, there is always a possibility 
of regeneration, if society recovers its functional equilibrium 
and restores its contacts with the life of nature ”’ (p. 69). 


This will give the reader an idea of the scope of Mr. Dawson’s 
book. He treats at length such questions as the history of 
the idea of progress, a matter which has long been his personal 
study. He goes into the question of the beliefs of primitive 
peoples; and finally he treats the whole question of the relation 
between the great religions and their cultures together with 
their strength or weakness as a living power behind that culture. 


There is one matter which he treats which I should like to 
criticize. It concerns the progress of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Dawson is out of sympathy with the Byzantine contribution 
to Christian culture. He says that Christianity was first 
spiritually and intellectually independent in the age of St. 
Francis, St. Bernard, St. Thomas or St. Bonaventure. We 
agree with this as regards the great Christian civilization as 
a whole. But when he applies it to the form of piety, and tells 

H 
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us that the middle ages witnessed a new and more personal 
form of piety, of which the centre was the human figure of 
Christ, he seems to be rather exaggerating. He contrasts the 
religious realism of that time with the ‘ abstract theological 
piety of the patristic and Byzantine types ”’ (p. 170). Whatever 
truth this may possess with regard to Byzantine Christianity, 
surely the most characteristic and beautiful feature of the lively 
Christianity of the early Christians was precisely their devotion 
to Christ. For four centuries, Christ was almost alone in their 
representations. Some of the most striking acts of the martyr 
bring out with great force this attachment to His human person. 
St. Agatha rejoices that she has left her noble status to become 
the slave of Christ. St. Agnes wishes to hasten her execution, 
as it is an injury to her Spouse to keep Him waiting. St. John 
Chrysostom urges on his people the nobility of suffering for 
Christ, and fervently loving Him. Many of the ‘‘ abstract 
theological ’? controversies of those first centuries were not in 
aid of metaphysical truth, but to defend their personal Master. 
Too practical and objective for modern Platonism, they were 
actually less interested in metaphysics than the medizvals of 
the thirteenth century. 
H. F. Davis. 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage Towards the Threshold of the Catholic 
Church.—Longmans, octavo, pp. 239. 7s. 6d. 


Few titles describe so completely the contents of a book a 


this. It is the story of the journey of a pilgrim who finds himself 
at length, on the threshold of the Church, and it concludes: “1 
stand at the door and knock—and wait.’’ It is written anony- 
mously. An introductory note explains that the book consists of 
portions of a diary, selected by a deceased friend of the pilgrim. 
If the remaining portions resemble the selection, one can only 
regret that the diary was not published entire, for it is certainly 
worthy to be in the company of Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua, advertised by the publisher on the dust cover. 

Many will find the chief attraction of the book in the 
quotations, all from writers of the first rank, and all selected 
with skill and judgement. They are largely concerned with the 
Petrine texts. But, valuable though these quotations are, most 
of us, I think, will prefer the author’s own words, his well: 
balanced judgments, his complete understanding of the position 
of the Mother of God, his warm expressions of affection for 
the Church, his longing to cross the threshold and finish his 
pilgrimage. In many instances the author’s study and reflection 
have ripened into an appreciation, more perfect than that 
attained by many Catholic writers, of such doctrines as Papal 
Infallibility. Profound and very characteristic of religious 
thought in every country, at the moment, is the writer’s under. 
standing of all that is contained in the doctrine of the Mystical 


Body of Christ. Is there still some problem unresolved, on — { 


which this Pilgrim is still reflecting? Perhaps it is the Temporal 
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Power of the Church and the abuses of the past that hold his 
steps; it is a subject to which he often returns. Perhaps he 
cannot fully appreciate the truth that the Church of Christ is 
not only one and visible, but institutional. Was this the omitted 
portion of the diary? It certainly does not appear, from the 
text, that either of these things is an obstacle to his entering 
the door. 


This much seems evident. If our pilgrim ever crosses the 
threshold it will not be due to any new and subtle dialectic : 
Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvuum facere populum suum. 
Side by side with the reasoned argument which has led the 
pilgrim on his journey, there stands revealed a deep mystical 
union with God, real and satisfying, calm and peaceful. He 
records the joy experienced whilst praying before the Blessed 
Sacrament, times in which he forgot the sins and frailties of 
Popes and priests, and realized that the stuff of which the Church 
is made is human flesh and blood. It is dangerous, indeed, 
to rely upon personal religious experience, no matter how vivid, 
unless it is tested and sanctioned by the authority of a divinely 
appointed visible Institution. The journey of every pilgrim 
towards God, that motus creaturae rationalis in Deum s0 
beautifully analyzed by S. Thomas, is a free movement of the 
individual, who is assisted on his path internally by Divine 
Grace and externally by law. Both Grace and law are necessary 
and, in the Thomistic analysis, the individualism so dear to 
every Protestant is welded to that reliance on authority so dear 
to every Catholic. 


When this pilgrim, weary with argument, enters the Church, 
he will not be a worn out and useless member, as he seems 
to fear. For the ship of Peter is riding the seas, negotiating 
the very rocks and shallows which the pilgrim knows so well. 
An old and experienced seaman, who knows a dangerous sea, 
might easily be indispensable to the ship which rescues him. 
God may be leading him by a long and arduous route because 
the Church needs, at the moment, men with his deep knowledge 
and experience. Should he never enter the door upon which he 
is knocking, one thing is certain, if this living human document 
reveals anything at all. It is that the pilgrim will remain outside 
because his conscience bids him, and it is the teaching of the 
Church he admires and loves so much that a certain dictate of 
conscience must be followed, even when it is erroneous. 

As for knocking at the door, is it not rather the Spirit of 


| God that is knocking? ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock. 


If any man shall hear my voice, and open to me the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” 
(Apoc. III, 20.) There is something strangely at variance with 
the whole tenour of the book in the writer’s concluding words : 


that one who knows and appreciates God’s truth so finely should 
yet hesitate to enter the open door. It is as though a penitent. 


| filled with sorrow and longing for God’s friendship, should wait 
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at the confessional door for an angel of God to thrust him in, 
instead of entering freely and resolutely. Of two things one 
Kither the pilgrim is resisting God’s grace, and every line of 
the book declares this to be unthinkable ; or else there are certain 
factors, not revealed in this portion of the diary, which lead 
the pilgrim to believe that the Catholic Church, in spite of aj 
he has written, is not really the divinely appointed Ark of 
salvation. 

EK. J. MAHOnny, 


The Flight from Reason. By Arnold Lunn.—Eyre 4 
Spottiswoode. pp. viii and 248. 7s. 6d. 


The jacket describes this book as ‘ A Destructive Criticisn 
of Popular Science.’ It is an attack on the naturalism which 
characterized nineteenth century science, and which in spite of 
the revolutions in physics is not dead yet. Mr. Lunn is on th 
side of the angels and if he seems to wield a bludgeon rather 
than a flaming sword his justification might be that his instr. 
ment is adapted to his object. He is prepared to defend the 
functions of reason paramount in the system of St. Thomas, 
** Professor [Julian] Huxley, with all that fine, hearty confidence 
of the man whose creed is based not on reason, but on faith, 
expects us to accept, not only his negations, but his beliefs 
trust. ‘ What then do I believe?’ he writes. ‘I believe, in the 


first instance, that it is necessary to believe something. Complete F 


scepticism does not work.’ Perhaps not, but the Christian 


would not expect Julian Huxley to accept theism merely becaux f 
‘complete atheism does not work.’ For the Christian realiz > 
that a creed must be supported by reason no less than by 


expediency. . . . Aquinas, a rationalist, living in an age df 
reason, did not begin by assuming, but by proving the article 
of his creed.”’ 


A large part of the book is devoted to Evolution and its , 


defenders. Mr. Lunn does not like the dogmatic evolutionist. 
and he leaves us in no doubt about it. Most of the remainder 
is a sympathetic account of spiritistic phenomena; it is a 
obviously sincere effort to get at the facts, which leaves the write 
in a state of ‘‘ agnosticism ’’ regarding the solution of the 


problems they suggest. He would set great value by a scientift 


proof of immortality based on psychic research: ‘ The very 
existence of the Churches is bound up with the belief i 
immortality. It would be idle to protest that the arguments 


advanced by the Churches in support of that belief comp’h 


acquiescence. Nobody will deny that the Churches would regal 
much of their old power and much of their old influence if the 
belief in immortality could be scientifically demonstrated.” 


The book is a mine of facts which will be of interest to thoeh 
who want to see how the land lies without engaging in ap 


very scientific study of the questions under review. 


Mr. Lunn does less than justice to lay Catholics in thf 
following passage : ‘‘ Members of his own (St. Thomas’s) Order. 
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the Dominicans, still devote seven years to his philosophy before 
they can take their D.D. But though I know a good many 
Catholics, I have yet to meet a Catholic layman who has devoted. 
not seven years, but seven hours to the Summa Theologica.”’ 
Mr. Lunn has but to secure an introduction to the Aquinas 
Society in order to meet a number of laymen—and women too— 
who will more than fulfil his requirements. 


The Fairy Ring of Commerce. By Comm. Herbert Shove, 
D.S.O. pp. 114.—Distributist League, Birmingham. 2s. 6d. 


A priori one would expect the Church to create as far as 
possible the atmosphere best adapted for the fulfilment of her 
teaching and commands. Now, in whatever society the Faith 
has been supreme and healthy, there has slowly developed a 
definite type of social organization. Widely diffused ownership, 
principally in land, is everywhere a mark of Catholic culture. 
Is it a strained inference, then, to deduce that the form of 
society most in accord with the mind of the Church is one in 
which the determining number of people are owners? 


A very good book, ‘‘ The Fairy Ring of Commerce,’’ by 
Commander Shove, D.S.O., supports by sound reasoning from 
marshalled facts the tentative assumption that Divine Authority. 
is on the side of big battalions of small-propertied men. The 
author begins with the simple and significant statement that 
food is the vital necessity for man and that the need is 
continuous. Husbandry, then, is of the greatest importance in 
any State, other things being secondary or superfluous. He 
deals successively with what we may call the components of 
Industrialism, namely, Laissez-Faire, Credit, Banking, the 
Merchant, etc. Pope Leo XIII, S. Thomas, S. Antoninus, not 
to mention the inspired writers, are called in to help the assault 
upon the gates of greed. The conclusion is that an ‘‘ Acquisitive 
State’ is unstable, that it contains within itself the seeds of 
increasing strife, misery, and final chaos. The logic seems 
unassailable and the facts are ominous. 


The book has one fault: it is too congested. In these 114 
pages there is enough material for two or more volumes. It is 
strange that the writer, who so much dislikes speeding-up and 
short cuts and tinned stuffs and motor-cycles and all such very 
up-to-date things, should fall a victim to an ultra modern fad, 
the “ Tabloid Form,” even in writing. If the book is as widely 
read as it deserves to be then the author may be encouraged 
to write the two or more volumes suggested above: we fervently 
hope so. 

T. HOLDEN. 


Into Their Company.—Burns. Oates & Washbourne. pp. xxii. 
and 88. 1s. 6d. 


This little book, written by ‘‘ A Medical Woman, A Girl and 
A Wife,” takes its title from the Canon of the Mass: ‘‘ Vouch- 
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safe to bestow some part and fellowship with . . . Felicity, 
Perpetua, Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecily, Anastasia and with al] 
thy Saints. Into their company,’’ etc. The girl who reads and 
is directed by it will assuredly be drawn to “ their company,” 
She will have her eyes opened to the fullness of meaning of 
her life as a woman and as a Christian. With complete clarity 
but with the finest delicacy the authors present the facts of 
the sex instinct in women and the nobility which accompanies 
its natural and grace-helped fulfilment in marriage and mother. 
hood. The positiveness of the treatment is the distinguishing 
mark of the book. This positiveness, this enlargement, js 
emphasized even in those sections on Self-Control in Thought, 
Word and Deed, where mere negation might have been 
anticipated. This is sound psychology and sound catholicism. 
There is throughout the book a charm, a sanity, and a sympathy 
with human nature which must make it attractive to any girl. 
This charm invests the strictly theological and religious elements 
of the argument, the recognition of the need of grace, the appeal 
of God’s friendship, the example of Holy Mary, the Home of 
Nazareth, the portrait gallery of the saints. Written at the 
instigation and with the advice of Fr. Martindale, who con- 
tributes a deservedly appreciative preface. Into Their Company 
makes a fittingly sister-volume to his book on The Difficult 
Commandment. Nothing more helpful could be put into the 
hands of an adolescent girl. One feels glad and grateful that 
such a book has been written. If it is as widely read as it 
should be it will bring a great blessing to the whole ——T 
T. EF. 


Besford Court Catholic Mental Welfare Hospital. 


One would not usually go to a Catholic Welfare Centre to 
look for psychological information however much one might 
expect to find there the application of psychological principles. 
But Mgr. Newsome can be depended upon to go one better than 
the expected. 


In his Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Report, of the 120 pages 
over fifty are given to psychology. There is first a very 
satisfying exposition of the theory of the Emotions and of the 
generation of ‘‘ complexes,’’ and an account of the dissociation 
which results in pathological mental states. It all shows the 
influence of the New Psychology, but the writer always displays 
his knowledge of the old teaching of the Schools. Interesting 
case histories follow, and if one feels a sense of incompleteness 
here and an unusual facility in the restoration to normality, 
one must remember that in such a report selection is essential 
and one may observe the statement of the psycho-analyst that 
in the still uncured case of ‘‘M”’ he has had seventy interviews 
of three quarters of an hour each. Certainly very valuable work 
is being done at Besford and it may be hoped that much will 
be learned from experience gained there. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The March number of the NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE 
begins a lengthy study of M. Edouard Le Roy’s ‘* Le Probleme 
de Dieu’? by Pére J. Maréchal, S.J. R. Brouillard writes 
“Pour Vhistoire de Vv ‘lmperfection morale’,’ giving an 
historical sketch of the controversy on the existence of deliberate 
imperfection as distinct from venial sin. A considerable 
literature has sprung up since the point was raised by Father 
Hugueny, O.P., in the March, 1908, number of the Revue du 
Clergé Frangais. A new impulse was given to the discussion 
when in 1922 (not 1923 as stated) Father Hugueny’s article 
“Imperfection ’? appeared in the Dictionnaire de Théologic 
Catholique. Starting from Génicot’s definition of ‘‘imperfection’”’ 
ay “ Libera transgressio aut omissio consilii divini,’’ Father 
Hugueny declares that the first theologian to speak of 
“imperfection ’? in the sense of free acts we have to regret, 
but which are not sinful, would appear to be Cardinal John 
De Lugo, Professor of Moral Theology at the Roman College 
from 1620 to 1641. Hugueny contends that such ‘ imperfection ”’ 
is purely fictitious and lacks all objectivity. Brouillard shows 
that before De Lugo the point had been under discussion by 
John Sanchez and Antonius Diana, and again by Suarez and 
others; that most of them claim to derive their conclusions from 
principles taken from St. Thomas. Whether or not this can 
be done legitimately is still warmly disputed: Elter in 
Gregorianum, 1929, vol. X, pp. 20-51, asks ‘‘ Sitne in doctrina 
morali S. Thomas locus pro imperfectionibus positivis non 
peccaminosis?’’ and answers that the ideas and principles of 
St. Thomas lead to the conclusion that these imperfections are 
sins. On the other hand Garrigou-Lagrange, in the Revue 
Thomiste, 1928, vol. X, pp. 288-341, writing on ‘‘ La tendence 
4 la perfection et les actes de charité imparfaite,’”? maintains 
that St. Thomas did make a distinction between imperfection 
and venial sin. 


In the January and February numbers of the Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique the doctrinal aspect as distinct from the historical 
has been discussed by Pére Creusen and Canon Ranwez. Pére 
Creusen gives a clear statement of the problem under discussion, 
defines the terms used, and underlines the shortcomings of 
certain current arguments. The whole problem, he contends, 
is in the affirmative or negative answer to be given to the 
question—“‘ Is every deliberate choice of the lesser good a venial 
fault when it implies the rejection of a good superior, trom 
the moral point of view, actually adapted to the subject and 
attainable by him?”’’ 


Pére Creusen’s defence of the thesis of moral imperfections is 
met in the February number by Canon Ranwez’s contention that 
443 
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the choice of the less perfect is always vitiated in its motive 
and hence sinful. The outcome of the discussion seems to be 
a recognition that in concrete cases practically identically the 
same advice is given by both parties to the debate, although 
the theoretical statement of their principles makes agreement 
more difficult. But Canon Ranwez gives it as his strong 
conviction, based upon years of study and experience, that at 
the point under discussion you have the clash of two funda- 
mentally different conceptions of morality, the conflict of two 
diametrically opposed mentalities. The one sees the sources 
of obligation only in the expressions of the will of the legislator 
laying “down positive precepts; the other perceives in the very 
nature of things and in the fundamental demands of reason the 
transcendent law of love. 


The March BLACKFRIARS opens with quite a good statement, 
by Father Hilary Carpenter, O.P., of the respective spheres of 
Reason and Faith, and of the exact part played by Faith in 
the bridging over of the measureless gulf between the Natural 
and the Supernatural. Fr. McNabb writes on “‘ St. Thomas in 
the Appeal Court’? and emphasises the more than ordinary 
importance of the fact that on December 2nd, 1930, Lord Justice 
Slesser in the Court of Appeal, cited in support of the natural 
rights of parents St. Thomas Aquinas’s defence of the rights 
of Jewish parents to determine the religion of their children. 
He further suggests that Lord Justice Slesser, in quoting from 
the one synthesis of all Law, Natural and Human, has opened 
a new era in legal and political studies. J. Shrady Post gives 
an extraordinarily good and sympathetic setting to the much. 
discussed negro play “Green Pastures.’’ In England it was banned 
by the Lord Chamberlain. That fact gives a certain piquancy 
to what follows: ‘‘ We have many vices, real or imagined, laid 
at our door, but irreverence is one of the things Catholics are 
seldom accused of; in fact, we are generally blamed for being 
over-sensitive where our religious sensibilities are concerned, 
vet this play has met with the unqualified approval of the 
Catholic Archbishop of New York, His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes, who took the whole theatre for his annual theatre-party 
this year.’”’ The Prayer of Christ, by Fr. Luke Walker, deals 
straightforwardly with the objec tions raised against the use of 
the term “ creative prayer ’’ applied to Our Lord’s prayer for 
Unity. The two concluding articles of a very strong number 
are of exceptional interest : Charles Cunningham “describes 
Hungary after Trianon, and W. L. Edge writes pleasantly, 
though severely, on T'he Universe According to Sir James Jeans. 


In THouGHT for March, 1931, Mgr. Seipel gives us a short 
article on ‘‘ Labour and Capital in “the Christian Conception.” 
After pointing out that their relative importance in the economic 
life of the world is now seen more clearly than ever before, 
he emphasises the conviction that our life to-day is at a turning: 
point, and that it may be necessary to invent a quite new 
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economic system. Ultra-conservative Catholics, and the fears 
of social fanatics that unless Catholics are in the fore-front of 
revolution the Church will suffer, are given due consideration. 
“Jt is a blasphemy to ask Catholics that they should consider 
any social and economic order as sacred as their Faith and their 
Church, or that they should defend both alike.’”’ “If these 
reformers are anxious lest without their intervention the 
Universal Church might be badly damaged, they are doubly 
wrong: they are pusillanimous and they judge that they ought 
to assist God with their human cleverness.’’ Clearness of 
thought is called for in a very difficult situation. (i) There 
is a dangerous tendency to over-valuation of labour—as though 
labour of itself was creating goods and values. But labour can 
never do more than use the materials given by God to mankind. 
(ii) At the other extreme you have the depreciation of labour. 
(iii) Goods destined for economic use are presented to each 
generation in a different state and one cannot restore a former 
state of distribution of goods without resorting to brutal violence 
and without creating immense injustice. (iv) ‘‘ One thing has 
remained unaltered during all the changes which have taken 
place in the course of time. Men could do wrong or right under 
the various economic systems; they could treat each other in 
a kind or in an unkind manner; they could increase or diminish 
their own misery or that of their fellow-men. In this there 
will be no change whatever in the future. There is no economic 
order which per se, on the model of a machine, would guarantee 
justice and charity. It is the soul of man which in social life. 
too, is the vivifying element, and it is the foolish and misled 
soul which is responsible for human mischief.’’ (v) He must 
be considered not as a friend but as an enemy of mankind who 
preaches hatred against the present generation, and looks to 
an empty ideal in the future. He ought to be doing his best 
to secure happiness to as many people as possible under the 
existing social and economic order. 

Donald Attwater has an interesting article on “ The Liturqy 
of the Catholic Copts,’’? with the wonderful professions of faith 
in the Real Presence which mark it. Miss Charlotte M. Meagher 
writes a charming study of Mrs. Craven and Her Circle: in a 
letter written by Mrs. Craven in 1882 we read of the ‘‘astounding 
fact that women, young and well-behaved, read without any 
surprise, and see without any scruple, novels and plays that 
seem, according to my way of judging, bad in every sense of 
the word; that is, vulgar, coarse as well as immoral.”? Plus ca 
change, plus c’est la méme chose! 


COLLECTANEA MECHLINIENSIA (35 Belgian francs a year for six 
numbers. Rue Fr. de Mérode 18, Malines, Belgium). C. De 
Clerq: De Sakramenten in de Oostersche Kerken is a useful 
summary in Flemish of the Eastern Sacramental teaching set 
out in the third volume of M. Jugie: Theologia dogmatica 
Christianorum ab Ecclesia Catholica dissidentiuwm (1930), in the 
various publications of Th. Spacil. ©. Karalevsky. Abp. Petit 
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and others. The writer anticipates that the closer study of 
Eastern Sacramental teaching will exercise an influence op 
general sacramental teaching And in the second place he points 
out that while the Eastern Churches have preserved their 
hierarchy and the means of salvation, and while we pray for 
their return to the true Church, it is nevertheless clear that 
it is the latter alone that by the abiding assistance of the Holy 
Ghost has been preserved from oflicial and formal errors in the 
actual complicated sacramental practice. E. Carton de Wiart 
treats De notis verae Christi Ecclesiae in communi, and in the 
March number he follows it up with a study De notis legitimae 
Christi Ecclesiae apud Orientales dissidentes. The March 
number opens with Oorspronkelijke Godsdienst, by L. Bellon, 
which utilizes the work of Father William Schmidt and 
particularly his recently published Handbuch der vergleichende 
Religionsgeschichte. Canon Gougnand draws attention to a 
number of publications concerned with the study of the 
Sacrament of Holy Order. A Verhagen gives a very practical 
series of considerations on Het Nieww Malthusianisme and the 
current excuses put forward by those who are avoiding their 
duty before God. Cayré’s Précis de Patrologie (which we noticed 
p. 84 Clergy Review) is given a well-deserved commendation by 
E. Carton de Wiart. 


The January DOWNSIDE REVIEW (three times a year, 8s. 6d. 
Downside Abbey, Bath) is full of good things. Abbot Butler’s 
Hugh Edmund Ford is a@ fine picture of a fine character. The 
straightforward plain-speaking, to which Abbot Butler accus- 
tomed us in his Benedictine Monasticism, makes us realize here, 
once more, that the simple truth is a nobler monument than 
the conventional phrase. Dom Hugh Connolly sets out the 
documents in The Buckley Affair, and dispassionately sums up 
the conclusions they yield on the unbroken continuity of English 
Benedictine Monasticism. Fr. Henry Tristram has a pleasing 
article on Cardinal Newman’s Dedications. Oliver Welch, 
writing on Wolsey’s Place in History, gives a discriminating 
account of the respective merits of the recent books of Pollard 
and of Belloc. 


THE MontH (20s. a year. Mansesa Press, Roehampton, 
London S.W.15) for March opens with the first article of a 
series by Fr. Leo Hicks on Father Persons, S.J. and the 
Seminaries in Spain. In his first article he emphasizes the 
importance of Fr. Persons’ contribution to the foundation of 
Douay and the lack of appreciation with which it met. There 
is no ambiguity about the downright character of his own 
opinions: ‘ Some Catholics, too, looked askance at the work. 
In the bitterness of controversy that centred round the institu- 
tion of the Archpriest, the Appellant Priests, few in number 
but very vociferous, could scarcely allow anything good to be 
the result of Persons’ labours. Their books, published with the 
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connivance of the English Government and even with the aid of 
Bancroft, the Protestant Bishop of London, betray all too clearly 
the influence of their dangerous alliance with the enemies of the 
Faith. In some of their writings, indeed, practically all that 
successive Popes and leading Catholics had hitherto done for the 
Faith was repudiated, and the policy—and even the persecution 
—of the Government defended. It is not surprising, then, that 
they endorsed the Government’s view of the Seminaries”’ (p. 194). 
Fr. Dominic Devas, O.F.M., writes interestingly on the pre- 
Ignatian origin of the Franciscan custom of setting aside daily 
a fixed time for mental prayer, and the harmony of the whole 
spirit of ‘‘the Exercises’? with the Franciscan tradition. 
Fr. Lewis Watt, writing on “ The C.S.G. and the Open Forum,’ 
amply justifies the prudent policy of the C.S.G. in avoiding 
out-door propaganda. Ir. Herbert Thurston’s account of “ The 
Stigmatisée Marie-Julie Vahenny’”’ is one more warning of the 
need of extreme caution in arriving at favourable conclusions in 
such cases. Fr. Newdigate’s A New Chapter in the Life of B. 
Robert Southwell, S.J., will be read with great joy by all lovers 
of the Martyr. Fr. Keating’s Critical and Historical Notes and 
his Topics of the Month are as trenchant and informative as 
usual. 


In the April DUBLIN REVIEW (quarterly, 15s. a year. Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.) Mr. Montgomery Belgion, writing on 
Statecraft in Russia, gives us a remarkably able critical analysis 
of the Marxian principles underlying the Russian system of 
government and their application in the Quinquennial Plan of 
Economic Construction. The reasoning is close, but deserves 
more than usual attention for the light it sheds on the roots and 
fruits of Communism and its hopeless attempt to transform human 
nature. Child Psychology,by Charles Burns, simply considers the 
subject as part of the science and art of medicine applied to the 
study and treatment of mental defect, delinquency and neurosis 
in children. The New Conception of History, as presented by 
W. A. Hirst, is a revolt against Whiggism, an endeavour to 
interpret the facts discovered, by theories derived from know- 
ledge of the times and from sympathetic imagination. Abbot 
Cummins summarizes with insight the life of Bishop Hedley. 
Thoughts from Baron von Hiigel are set forth by Mrs. Plunket 
Greene. Miss B. Barclay Carter tells once again the life-story of 
St. Joan. Notes at Avignon, by Ymal Oswin Wilson, record 
the history of men and their buildings in the old Papal City. M. 
Mansfield’s Albanian Days and Yesterdays gives us bright 
impressionist sketches of a nine days’ tour in Albania, with a 
well-filled-in historical background, and a _ hopeful outlook. 
A Science and A Séance, by John P. Murphy, gives us indeed 
much sound scholastic Psychological Science, and many reasons 
for profound mistrust of all that pertains to Séances. Certainly 
no one can say that the DUBLIN lacks variety. 

E. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


QUESTIONS. 


(1) Children of Mary in Processions of the Blessed Sacrament: 
Is it lawful for such to walk before the Blessed Sacrament? 
Tt is done at Lourdes—bat that, I always understood, was in 
virtue of a special privilege. Priests, impressed by the ceremony 
at Lourdes, are, without that privilege, introducing the practice 
into England. 

(2) Strewing of flowers before the Blessed Sacrament in 
procession : Is this lawful when done by school girls? 

(3) Crowning of the statue of Our Lady in May: Is it lawful 
for this ceremony to be performed in the Sanctuary by a school 
girl, after the procession? I always understood that females 
were not allowed in the Sanctuary. In answering, please do 
not mention the blessed word ‘‘ Custom ”’ unless you prove we 
have customs in this country. 


(4) Statues in the Sanctuary: Is it lawful to place a statue 
of the Sacred Heart or Our Lady in the Sanctuary? 


ANSWERS. 
i. 


The Ordinary is certainly not exceeding his powers, if he 
insists on the uniform observance of the rule that women and 
girls should follow, and not precede, the Blessed Sacrament. 
Nevertheless, with certain important reservations, the custom 


described by the correspondent is not in itself opposed to the 
rubrics and decrees. 


In processions of the Blessed Sacrament, the celebrant must be 
immediately preceded by at least a small group of clerics or 
other servers in cassock and surplice. Where there are also 
confraternities of men, the Ceremonial of Bishops requires that 
they precede the crossbearer and acolytes. The members of 
religious associations, Pious Unions, and so forth, are allowed 
to walk in twos in front of the confraternities, provided they 
wear a religious dress or badge (Cf. S.R.C. January 22nd, 1876, 
and August 8th, 1906). Otherwise, layfolk walk behind the 
Blessed Sacrament, in accordance with the rubric of the Roman 
Ritual (IX. i. 4), explained by a decree of May 31st, 1642. 


Women are excluded from the confraternities by Canon 1709, 
2, of the Code. There is no reason, however, why the Children 
of Mary should not enjoy the privilege of other Pious Unions. 
Decrees which seem to insist that women should always follow 
the procession, are merely repeating the general rule for all the 
laity, men and women alike. In reality, their principal purpose 
is to denounce an obvious abuse—intrusion into the positions 
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assigned to servers or to confraternities (Cf. S.R.C. November 
99th, 1901, December 11th, 1903). Older decrees condemn 
tableaux vivants, representations of Saints or of incidents in 
their lives (Cf. S.R.C., November 5th, 1667). 


The Children of Mary, therefore, must walk in front of the 
crossbearer and acolytes. They must even walk in front of the 
confraternities of men, at least if these are confraternities in 
the strict sense, and wear their correct uniform. A _ suitable 
banner may be carried in front, but statues are excluded. 
(Cf. Haegy, Manuel de Liturgie, 1922, 1, p. 676 note). 


2. 


Cardinal Vaughan submitted the following question to the S.C. 
of Rites: ‘‘ An et quomodo admittendi sint pueri vel puellae in 
Processionibus SS. Corporis Christi? ’’ The answer does not 
distinguish between ‘‘ pueri’’ and ‘‘ puellae,’’ so as to exclude 
the latter, but simply declares: ‘‘ Arbitrio Eminentissimi 
Ordinarii; iuxta decretum Ordinis Minorum S. Francisci de 
Observantia diei 7 Februarii 1874.’’ (D. 3935, December 11th, 
1896.) 


The reference to the Franciscan petition shows that it may be 
taken as a norm where the motives and the conditions are at. all 
similar, but even in the older decree the explicit mention of 
‘“pueri ’? does not necessarily exclude girls. 

“ Pueri, modo quo Angeli depingi solent vestiti, quorum alii 
flores per viam spargant, alii fumigantes deferant thuribulos, 
alii uvam ac frumenti spicas in manibus gestent.’? Details are 
left to the discretion of the Ordinary. In some respects, the 
Franciscans in Jerusalem might, with the consent of the 
Patriarch, go even further than is customary in England. 


To be in harmony with strict liturgical principles, the children 
strewing flowers will walk in front of the procession, and not, 
as we occasionally find them, behind the acolytes and immediately 
in front of the thurifers and celebrant. 


3. 


Ought the ceremony to be tolerated as a successful * con- 
version’? of a secular pageant? Or rather, should it be 
recommended as a revival of simple medieval piety, a thoroughly 
“popular ”’ devotion, which attracts and moves great crowds in 
a direct, extraliturgical fashion of its own? It is not easy to 
convince oneself entirely by such arguments. They are suggested 
here because, to form a balanced judgment, we must take account 
of other difficulties besides that which the correspondent quotes. 
Some will decry the whole ceremony as too reminiscent of village 
festivals, childish—or again, perhaps, as something delightfully 
in keeping with a Catholic Field Day, but decidedly out of place 
in church. 


It is not clear, without further evidence, that it is anywhere 
claimed to be an established custom. This precise aspect. 
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therefore, and the correspondent’s tempting challenge, must be 
set aside. 

Nevertheless, any rite, whether it has developed into a custom 
or not, should fulfil the first condition for a lawful custom. It 
should be, in the legal phrase, ‘‘ reasonable ”’; that is, it should 
be in general conformity with the spirit of the Church, and in 
harmony with fundamental liturgical principles. 


There are certainly serious objections from this point of view. 
In the first place the laity, and in particular women and girls, 
are altogether excluded from the sanctuary during public 
functions. This general law, to which allusion is made, is 
confirmed by numerous decrees. Exception may be taken to 
other features also. The crowning is intended to be the climax 
of a liturgical procession, and yet, if we were to look for a 
parallel, it would be difficult to point to any public function in 
church, however ‘ extraliturgical,’’ in which the officiant is not 
the priest, and his assistants either clerics or other male servers. 
And why stop at this one intrusion? Also, an annual wncrowning 
is unavoidable. It is sometimes treated as an entirely similar 
function, a practice that will scarcely meet with universal 
approval. 


Even those who dislike the Italian custom of honouring an 
ancient Madonna with a silver or jewelled crown, will admit that 
the present difficulties are successfully overcome. A complete 
Latin ritual has been drawn up and approved; the crown is 
permanent ; the officiant is a bishop or other dignitary. 


4 


Any statue which is an object of devotion, and not merely part 
of the adornment of a church or altar, should be set upon its 
own altar or pedestal in a separate shrine. Statues which flank 
the High Altar either lose their individuality and become purely 
ornamental, or else distract the attention unduly from the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


There is, however, a decree which allows us to place statues at 
the entrance to the sanctuary, one on either side; and in many 
churches this is found to be a practical expedient. The decree 
runs as follows. 


‘“Rmus. Dnus. Episcopus Cadureen. a S.R.C. solutionem 
insequentium dubiorum humillime expetivit: nimirum: I. 
Licetne applicare ad utrumque latus introitus Sanctuarii, ita 
ut sibi invicem adversantur, effigies seu statuas Sacratissimi 
Cordis Iesu et Purissimi Cordis B.V.M.? II.  Effigies 
Sacratissimi Cordis Iesu debetne potius collocari in medio altaris 
maioris loco tabernaculi; vel, si adest tabernaculum in quo 
asservetur SS. Eucharistiae Sacramentum, in huius posteriori 
parte? Et S.R.C. sic rescribere rata est: Ad I. Nihil obstare in 
casu. Ad II. Negative ad utrumque. Die 31 Martii 1887.” 

A. BENTLEY. 
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QUESTIONS. 
Is it strictly obligatory to use a metal Communion plate, 
in administering Holy Communion to the faithful? 


Should the priest purify this plate in the same way as the 
paten during Mass? 

Should it be held by the communicants or by an altar 
server? 


ANSWERS. 


i. Before the Instruction issued by the Holy See in 1929 (S.C. 
De Disciplina Sacramentorum, March 26th, 1929, A.A.S. XXI, 
p. 631), various methods were in use for safeguarding any 
irreverence to the Holy Eucharist in distributing Holy Com- 
munion. In many places a metal plate was used, since it was 
considered safer and more easily purified. This use is now obli- 
gatory throughout the Church and is no longer facultative. 
“ (5) In diribenda fidelibus sacra Communione, preter ante com- 
municantes extensum, linteum albi coloris, juxta rubricas Mis- 
salis, Ritualis, et Ceremonialis Episcoporum, patena erit adhi- 
benda, argento aut metallo inaurato confecta, nullimode tamen 
artificiosa arte intus exsculpta, qux ab ipsis fidelibus subter 
eorum mentum erit apponenda, excepto casu, quo Sacra. 
Eucharistia ab Episcopo ministratur, vel a Prelato Pontificali- 
bus utente, vel in Missa Solemni, adstante sacerdote vel diacono, 
qui patenam subter communicantium mentum teneat. (6) 
Monendo sedulo erunt fideles ne, dum suo apponunt mento 
patenam, et Sacerdoti dein tradunt, aut alteri fideli eam porri- 
gunt, ita eamdem flectant aut invertant, ut, si que adsunt, 
fragmenta decidant et disperdantur. (7) Fragmenta autem que 
in patena post sacram fidelium Communionem exstabunt, quoties 
haec intra Missam fuerit diribita, in calicem sedulissime, digiti 
ope, iniiciantur ; in pyxidem vero, si extra Missam sacra Synaxis 
a fidelibus recipiatur.’’ 


ii. From reading this Instruction it would certainly appear 
that the plate used by the faithful should be purified in the same 
manner as the paten used by the priest during Mass, i.e., that he 
should cleanse the whole plate with his finger, whether any par- 
ticles are visible or not, in order to make sure that all particles 
of the Holy Eucharist are removed from the plate into the chalice 
or ciborium. This was the conclusion which many authors took 
for granted in commenting upon the Instruction immediately 
after its appearance. (e.g., L’Ami du Clergé, 1930, page 377: 
Pauwels, Periodica, 1929, p. 311.) 


On maturer consideration, however, the opinion is gaining 
ground that the Instruction does not impose the obligation of 
purifying the plate exactly in the same way as the paten. It 
Says “in calicem, digiti ope, iniiciantur (fragmenta).’’ Not 
only is there no obligation imposed, but it certainly seems, taking 
everything into consideration, that priests are to be dissuaded 
from the practice. The plate which passes through the hands of, 
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perhaps, several hundred people, is bound to collect fragments 
of dust or powder from their clothing and persons, and it js 
irreverent to the Holy Eucharist to sweep all this into the chalice 
or ciborium, as well as being repugnant to the priest when cop. 
suming the ablutions. The Instruction is obeyed if the priest 
takes from off the plate and puts into the chalice or ciborium any 
fragments that appear to be particles of the Holy Eucharist; the 
rest may be discarded or, in cases of doubt, purified into the 
small vessel containing water placed on the altar. (Vermeersch, 
Periodica, 1930, p. 44*, quoting Hphemerides Liturgicae, 193), 
p. 74.) 


The Instruction directs the priest to have care in_ protecting 
fragments of the Holy Eucharist from desecration. Needless to 
say, it is not to be taken as encouraging an excessive and metict- 
‘ous scrupulosity which may become a real phobia to the priest 
as well as exasperating to the faithful. 


iii. The plate should be held by each communicant and not 
by the server. This is the clear meaning of the Instruction 
quoted under (i) above n.5. ‘‘ que ab ipsis fidelibus subter eorum 
mentum erit apponenda.’’ The correspondent has remarked that 
there would now appear to be no use in the linen cloth stretched 
across the altar rails, since it is impossible for the communicants 
to hold both the cloth and the plate under the chin. The Instruc- 
tion, however, indicates that the linen cloth is to be retained 
according to the previous rubrics. It was never really of much 
effect in preventing particles from being desecrated, and its use 


is now purely ceremonial, in much the same way as an altar is 
covered with three cloths, although the corporal alone actually 
touches the Holy Eucharist. 


E. J. MAHBONRY. 
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